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OCTOBER. 
Below we give a representation of a portion of the work which 
occupies the New England farmer at this season of the year. The 
scene represents the old-fashioned but still favorite cider-press. 


The heap of ripe fruit in the foreground is to be ground to pulp, | 
and the pulp is to be expressed, so as to produce the rich and nat- | 
ural liquid so generally used by farmers as a beverage. This | 
month is the harbinger of the declining year. It is usually in — 
- October that the bee-hives are despoiled of their honey. As long | 
as flowers arc plentiful, the bees continue adding to their store; | 
but when these fail, they are obliged to begin feeding on the honey | 
From this time, therefore, the hive | 
| by no means unworthy of the attention of the exploring botanist. 


they have already made. 
grows less and less valuable. Tho transition from autumnal rich- 
ness to the desolation of winter is gradual, gentle, and even beau- 


> 


Qs 


tiful. The nature-loving eye can even be pleased with the last 
signs of vegetation still hanging upon the branches, or silently 
dropping to the ground. But little singing of birds disturbs the 
still-life of a day ia the close of autumn—all is silent. The birds 
which still remain with us are almost dumb, and seem to feel and 
mourn the approaching rigors of the season. A few fecble and 
plaintive notes alone express their sadness, and but for the rousing 
echoes of the sportsman’s gun by day, and the cawing of the 
blackening train of crows flying home in the twilight to their roost 
in the distant woods, scarcely a sound would break the deathlike 
and all-pervading stillness. October is, undoubtedly, the best 
month of the year for the pedestrian wanderer, and it is, therefore, 


The morning opens with all the balminess of spring, without its 


| carmine exhibited by its foliage. 


bitter blasts—with all the warmth of summer, without its oppressive 
glare; sleeping masses of vapor rest in the hollows of the hills, 
like silver lakes, and the first ray of the rising sun, glancing upon 
the fading forest, garnishes it with gold, or, resting on some old 
pear-tree, charms the sight with the richest hues of crimson and 
In the height of sammer it is 
but rarely that any very extensive view presents itself from a lofty 
eminence in this uncertain climate; for either a misty glare ob- 
scures the distant horizon, and in some quarter or other thunder- 
clouds come whirling about the mountain-side, or, worse than all, 
drizzling and settled rain overwhelms the disappointed explorer of 
nature’s beauties. Yet there are calm and cloudless days in Octo- 
ber, especially when the genial rays of the Indian summer sun 
give beauty and gladness to the scena 


| | 
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THE SHARPSHOOTERS’ SCOUT. 


A ROMANCE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


CHAPTER UI.—{continvep.] 
“ Thanks ; glad am I toget here. Why, sir, you havea baronial 


eastle! I have not seen such an entrance-hall since I left Eng- 
land!” ‘These exclamations, uttered as they traversed the hall, 
by the captain, were eclipsed by his admiration when they reached 
the dining-room. “Princely, I declare! Really, I did not expect 
to find such a mansion among these mountains! Sach a fire, too 
—it does one’s heart good, even in this warm climate at this sea- 
son, for the night winds from the mountains are damp.” 

“Try a glass of Madcira, captain, and a slice of cold venison.” 

“Thanks! Venison is delicious, and the Madeira of you 
Southern gentlemen is an ambrosial beverage.” So saying, the 
gallant son of Mars seated himself, and commenced operations, 
devouring slice after slice of venison, which he washed down with 
copious libations, occasionally exclaiming, “ Delicious! Fit bev- 
erage fora monarch!” At last, his appetite appeared satiated, 
although he continued to take an occasional sip of wine. Then, . 
with a long sigh, he arose, took off his sword-belt, unbuttoned his 
coat, and sat down in front of the fire, with the air of one perfectly 
contented with his repast and with himself. 

Not so his host! He felt that in the chamber above was a mine 
which, if touched, would blow up all his cherished projects—and 
perhaps Lord Cornwailis had sent his present visitors on the 
rebel’s tracks. If so, and if they know by whose invitation Rupert 
Loudon had come to Georgia, the fact of finding him a guest at 
the “Stronghold,” would make the chain of evidence perfect. 
The more he thought of the matter, the more desperate his case 
appeared, and it was with a perturbed countenance that he heard 
the captain exclaim : 

“Such a supper! I have not fared so sumptuously since I was 
quartered in Liverpool, and wo used to sup at the ‘Star and Gar- 
ter,’in Paradise Street! But nowlet us to business. First of all, 
Mr. Maxwell, let me congratulate you. His gracious majesty has 
reversed the sentence of outlawry against you as an actor in the 
revolution of ’45, and_your son is to be reinstated in all your con- 
fiscated estates.” 

“Thank Heaven,” devoutly exclaimed Mr. Maxwell, “my long 
cherished hopes are then to be realized !” 

“Nay,” interposed the captain, who had just drained the re- 
maining contents of the bottle of Madcira into his glass, “nay, 
thank George the Third and the Marquis of Cornwallis! Have 
you any cigars 1” 

“Excuse me for not offering them. Here are several kinds in 
this coffer on the mantel shelf; help yourself.” 

The captain was soon almost hid from view by the clouds of 
tobacco-smoke which he raised, and his host was equally enveloped 
in his own heart enjoyment. For himself, he cared but little ; but 
how joyous the thought that his own personal inheritance could 
now be transmitted to his son! This had ever been the summit 
of his desires, and, in hope of their accomplishment, the young 
man had ever remained in Scotland. An attorney had taken him 
after the fatal ficld of Culloden, and had managed to secure for 
the child the estate of his deceased mother. To reverse the out- 
lawry was more than this cunning man of law could accomplish ; 
but Mr. Maxwell refused to permit the young man to cross the 
ocean as he grew up, in the hope that something would occur, by 
which he would recover “‘ Eagles’ Crag,” the home of his ances- 
tors. Now, the ban was removed, and the delighted father felt 
that ere long he could clasp his son to his heart, in the old paternal 
eastle. 

“ Capital tobacco this!” soliloquized the captain. “ Wouldn’t 
object to another bottle of that famous Madeira with it.” 

“Excuse me!” said Mr. Maxwell, starting from his reverie, and 
going to the large sideboard. ‘“‘ An abundance of everything my 
poor house affords is at your service.” 

“I knewit! Do you know that some disaffected scoundrel has 
been talking falsely about you at head-qaarters¢ Hints have been 
thrown out that you were somewhat tinged with the revolutionary 
ideas of Mr. Washington, and that you had a hand in organizing 
a certain force of sharpshooters, of which more anon. Luckily 
for you—here’s to your good health, sir—my lord didn’t believe a 
word of it; and here is the official announcement of your good 
fortune 

Drawing from his pocket e large, official-looking letter, orna- 
mented with a gigantic seal, he handed it to his host, and then re- 
filled his glass, Breaking the wax, Mr. Maxwell scanned the 
contents, exclaiming, as he concluded : 

“ God save the king !” 

“Stop!” said the captain, “my glass fs empty again—it’s 
always empty. Now, sir, to your toast!” and another bumper of 
the ruby wine followed its predecessors. 

“So much for you, friend Maxwell (for every man who has 
snch wine is my friend), now for me, Lord Cornwallis, sir, has 
routed Gates at Camden, and the continental money is too much 
depreciated to admit, by any chance, that another army can be 
raised. But although the snake is destroyed, its fragments have 
retained their vitality, and we find smal! bands springing up in 
every swamp, whenee they sally out to kill, steal and annoy. Now, 
Lord Cormwallis hae beard that une of these bands being organ: 
ved hereabouts, aud that Sumpter has sent a young staff ufficer to 


command it, and get it into drill. So what does hc do—but let 
us drink his health. Here’s to the conqueror at Camden!” And 
when he had again drained his glass, a fit of hiccups testified to 
the potency of the wine. 

“Let me see,” he continued. “O, Lord Cornwallis (hiccup), 
he determined to checkmate this (hiccup) move, and so here am I, 
with my orderly, ready to (hiccup) enlist the loyalists of Upper 
Georgia. With my commission in my pocket, a hundred rifles, 
uniforms and equipments at Augusta waiting my (hiccup) my 
orders, and your aid, hang me if I don’t break up this little (hic- 
cup) arrangement. And look here, Old Maxwell, hang me if I 
don’t make this house my (hiccup) head-quarters! Why, I’ve one 
recruit already !” 

“ Who is it?” inquired Mr. Maxwell, who saw with disgust that 
his guest was becoming inebriated. 

“It’s a min-ner-rer-rollogy—a (hiceup) loyal New Englander, 
who is helping you find gold.” 

“O, it’s Danforth. Whore did you sco him ?” 

“Just below here. He told us the (hiccup) way, and ho told us 
wrong, or we misunderstood him, for we might havo (hiccup) been 
here an hour ago, if we had not taken the (hiccup) wrong turn. 
But he’s atrump! He says he can enlist a (hiccup) company in 
a week, and I told him to (hiccup). Yes, I told him—make ’em 
fall in—front (hiccup), now! By the right—” Here the captain’s 
voice died away in various commands, and soon his nasal organs 
took up the strain, 

“The brute!” ejaculated Mr. Maxwell, who was too mach de- 
lighted with his own good news to pay much heed to what had 
been said. Just then, Cato ushered in Sergeant Halbert, who had 
been more temperate, although there was a wonderfully strong 
scent of tobacco about his person—and it had evidently been 
smoked in a pipe at that. 

“ Already!” was his sententious remark, on finding his com- 
mander oblivious. “ Captain !” 

“Turn out the guard !” mumbled the officor. 

“Tt’s no use,” exclaimed the sergeant. ‘‘ Have to wait;” and 
as he spoke, he looked suspiciously at Mr. Maxwell. “ Must carry 
him to bed.” 

“T think that will bo the best course. Come, Cato, take hold 
of his fect.” The sergeant took tho captain by the shoulders, and, 
preceded by Mr. Maxwell, who carried candles, the valiant hero 
was carricd to his room, where he was left in charge of his trusty 
orderly. 

Mr. Maxwell, in repairing to his own room, stopped for an 
instant at the door of that occupied by Rupert, and then passed 
on. His first intention had been to advise the young officer to 
escape, but then fears of detection crossed his mind. After all, 
Captain Trevor might reason his rebellious views out of him, 
which would be a personal advantage to the bringer about of the 
interview. Let worst come to worst, would it not be better to 
have the young man, if obstinate in his resistance to the king, sent 
quietly to Charleston as a prisoner, and thus perhaps avert much 
bloodshed. Endeavoring to comfort his conscience with such 
special reasoning, Mr. Maxwell retired. 


Wild as were Mr. Maxwell’s restless dreams—vague as were 
his waking reveries, it never once occurred to him that his conver- 
sation with Captain Trevor had been overheard—aye, and over- 
heard by his niece Aurora! Her chamber windows were on the 
front of the “ Stronghold,” and she had thus not only seen the 
arrival of the royal emissaries, but had heard, in the quict of night, 
Captain Trevor introduce himself. Enlisted, heart and soul, in 
the cause of freedom, she feared that this nocturnal visit betok- 
ened no good to the contincntal cause in that vicinity, and deter- 
mined to ascertain, if possible, the captain’s errand. While her 
uncle was arousing the servants, she throw on a morning-wrapper, 
enclosed her tiny feet in a pair of moccasins, and noiselessly stole 
down stairs. Luckily, she had the key of a large closet opening 
from the dining-room, in which she ensconced herseli, locking the 
door, and then removing the key that she might observe what 
transpired. 

She saw all—heard everything. The treachery of her uncle, 
whose adherence to the torics had been thus purchased by the wily 
Lord Cornwallis, filled her heart with indignation. Then, her 
thoughts reverted to Rupert Loudon, who had come by the express 
invitation of the now zealous loyalist. Not that she loved him 
(for that holy passion cannot be kindled in a maiden’s heart by 
every passing spark), but his deportment had certainly enlisted 
her warmest sympathy. Perhaps (and the very thought brogght 
a blush of indignation to her pale cheeks), her uncle would sur- 
render his guest as a proof of his loyalty! At any rate, she could 
avert that disgrace from the “ Stronghold ;” and while the gallant 
captain was sacrificing his sobricty at the shrine of Bacchus, the 
fair listener laid her plans for Rupert Loudon’s escape. Paticntly 
did she wait in her place of concealment until she heard her uncle 
enter his chamber, and then she came forth, her eyes flashing with 
unnatural fire, while her nostrils wore distended with the heavings 
of her aroused heart. 

Stepping noiselessly, she had almost gained the staircase, when 
she came violently in contact with some animate substance, which 
fell to the floor with a heavy sound. Aurora, almost thrown 
down herself, was startled, but her fears vanished as she beard the 
well-known tones of Cato’s voice, exclaiming : 

“ What—what's dat 

“Hash!” whispered Aurora. “Come into the dining-room I” 
And she retraced her steps there. Cato soon made his appearance, 
and the firelight showed that he had slightly cut one of his pro- 
tuberant lips, which formed the prominent feature of his face, and 
effectually shicided bis flat nose. 


“Deve!” be said, in « curprited tone. “Here I was just 
ereepin’ up to your rvom, Miss ‘Rora, and you comes a tiptocing, 


and pushes me over kerwollop.” Cato, we should here mention, 
was a faithful old servant, who exercised a supremacy at tho 
“ Stronghold,” even questioning Mr. Maxwell’s right to interfero 
with him when engaged in ministering to the wants of his young 
mistress, 

“Why did you wish to sce me, Cato?” 

“You see, Miss ’Rora, dere’s come a tory officer here, and wid 
him dere’s a white servant—de meanest sort o’ trash dey be. Now 
dis servant would go to de stable; and no sooner had he clapped 
his eyes on de horse of dat gentleman you found in de trail, dan 
he take de lantern and look him all ober. ‘Saw him at Camden,’ 
says he, ‘Been ridden hard.” Den he axed me ’bout de horse, 
but I didn’t know a thing. Now, when he got into de house, he 
pulls out a book, and, arter reading in it, says he, ‘ Dat’s de horse !’ 
Den he axed me ’gain, and den he said, ‘ Neber mind—morning 
will show.’ So, Miss ’Rora, I thought I’d tell you all about it.” 

This redoubled Aurora’s anxiety to cffect Rupert’s escape, and, 
taking Cato with her, she went up stairs. The room next to that 
occupied by the young continental was unoccupied, and Cato thus 
effected an entrance by the panel door, one of those concealed com- 
munications peculiar to all residences of that epoch. Returning 
to his mistress, the trusty servant reported that Rupert was sleep- 
ing, without having removed his clothes, upon the lounge, and she 
resolved to awaken him herself, thinking she could do so more 
cautiously than her companion. 

His surprise has been already narrated, neither did it diminish 
as Aurora, her face flushed with shame and her eyes earnest with 
entreaty, hurriedly narrated the arrival of Capain Trevor and his 
inquisitive attendant. “Now,” she concluded, “hasten away. 
Cato will accompany you to the stable, and you have only to fol- 
low the trail he points out. Ask at the first house, or of the first 
man you meet, for ‘Oglethorpe,’ and you will soon find yourself 
among friends. Adicu.” 


Ere Rupert could thank her, she was gone. 


CHAPTER IV. 


MAN PROPOSES, BUT WOMAN DISPOSES. 


0, woman! subtle. lovely, crafty sex! 

Born to enchant, thou studiest to perplex; 

Adored as queen, thou play’st the tyrant’s part, 

And, fond of freedom, w: t enslave the heart.—R. 7. Paine. 


Then her brow cleared, but not her troubled eye; 
The wind was down, but still the sea ran high.—. 

Away, with a free rein! Touching Selim with the spur, Ra- 
pert darted off at a rapid paco along the indicated trail, his elastic 
nerves invigorated by the delicious freshness of the morning. The 
sun had not risen when he started, but when he turned at the edge 
of the cleared land, to get a parting glimpse at the “ Stronghold,” 
he saw the herald rays gilding the summit of Mount Yonah, high 
above tho eagle’s flight, or the sweeping mist-clonds of the valley. 

Soon, as he journeyed onward, there came countless rays of 
golden light, gaining intensity with every moment of time, to light 
up the forest scenery. Myriads of dew-drops reflected these bright 
day-tints, and the birds, pluming their wings, made the woods 
vocal with their matin songs. The clouds, like torn veils whirling 
in the breeze, could not conceal the change of the over-arching sky 
from a deep gray to a bright azure. 

Tho trail was a fitting pathway to mature’s own temple. Dis- 
tinctly marked, it was scarcely wide enongh to permit two horse- 
men to journey abreast, and was as circuitous as it was varied. 
At times, it would lead through a grove of old oaks, gray giants 
of the woods, whose interlacing boughs overarched in entwining 
beauty, like the dim aisles of some gothic cathedral. Then, amid 
flexible saplings, whose indented leaves of bright green admitted 
a lovely light, would bubble forth a tiny spring, to send forth its 
silvery thread into the wilderness, with a gently murmuring sound. 
Green groves were traversed, where beeches, poplars and syca- 
mores, with an occasional evergreen, sprang up from luxuriant 
herbage, offering shade as well as food for the antlered race, who 
so hastily escaped as the rider approached them. Schooled by 
experience, he did not taste the fruit of the persimmon, as yet 
untouched by frost, but when once well on his way, he occasion- 
ally stopped to pluck a luscious cluster of grapes from some huge 
vine, entwining a doomed monarch of the forest with its deathly 
embrace. 


While admiring the gorgeons panorama spread out as he sped 


along, Rupert’s thoughts were of his fair deliverer from threatened 


captivity. Bitter as was his disappointment at Mr, Maxwell’s 
defection, Aurora entirely diverted the young officer’s thoughts 
from the probable consequences as to his projected command. 
Charmed by the lady’s patriotic zeal, pleased with her good sense, 
and equally fascinated with hcr consummate loveliness, he recalled 
every word she had uttered during their brief acquaintance. 
Memory—blessed memory—was faithful to her trust, and the 
remembrance of her voice made his heart thrill like the chords of 
an Molian harp, ready to burst from the very clearness of its tone. 
Long had that heart resembled a mythological altar, piled with 
new thoughts and delicate fancies—and Aurora’s bright glance, 
like the sacred fire of the Olympians, had now kindled it into a 
full glow. 

But we must leave Rupert, now far removed from danger, and 
return to the “ Stronghold.” 

Miserable visions haunted the pillow of the unhappy Maxwell, 
after he had at last sunk int@ that feverish slumber, so unrefresh- 
ing to the harassed spirit. He dreamed that he was a peer of 
Great Britain, presiding over a judicial commission, and about to 
pass sentence upon Rupert Loudon for bigh treason. Then, in 
rushed @ party of Georgia Sharpshooters, headed by Aurora, who 
frose his heart's blood with ghastly endeafments, as sbe affixed” 
the fatal noose around bis neck, sentenelng him to die the death of 
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atraitor. He attempted to escape, but the ground was slippery 
with blood, and the rope detained him. It was thrown over the 
fork of a tree, the fatal word was prononanced, he began to suffer 
the horrors of strangulation, and was dangling about in excruciat- 
ing agony, when Rupert Loudon cut him down. The shock of 
the imaginary fall broke the spell of his agonizing slumbers, but 
wakipg thoughts did not tranquillize the stirring emotions of his 
heart. At last he yielded to the demands of conscience, nor did 
the sunlight fairly find its way into his window, before he rose, 
hastily dressed himself, and went to Rupert’s room. He had de- 
termined to let his gucst escape, and the angel of mercy rogistered 
the intention, although it had been carried into effect by another. 

On opening the door of the continental officer’s room, Mr. Max- 
well found it empty, and the discovery filled his heart with joy. 
Desconding the stairs, he met Cato, but the honest fellow betrayed 
no knowledge of the unceremonious departure, as he replied, in 
answor to Mr. Maxwell’s questions : 

“Fine day, massa. Perhaps de young gentleman took a yearly 
start, ye see, aud didu’t want to wake up de folks.” 

“Tt must be so,” replied Mr. Maxwell, who felt a great burthen 
removed. Indeed, had it not been for his home estate, and his 

son, who would now be able to transmit it, he felt like sending 
his red-coated guest about his business. This love of an ancestral 
homestead, almost unknown in America, is the true secret of Brit- 
ish power. It is from these rural homes that British vigor, like 
British oak, branches far and wide, yet has a sound heart. And 
Mr. Maxwell sadly pondered between the acres of his fathers, and 
the liberties of his adopted home. 

At the usual hour the breakfast-bell summoned the inmates of 
the “Stronghold” to the morning’s repast, and Mr. Maxwell, on 
entering the dining-room, found his niece engaged in making tea, 
with an air of unconcern. Her hair, almost unrestrained, fell in a 
profusion of glossy carls upon her alabaster-like neck. She wore 
a full skirt of a glossy linsey-woolsey cloth, of domestic manufac- 
turo, with a boddice of blue satin, the short sleeves of which dis- 
played her plump, white arms, screened by openwork knit silk 
mits. Never had her fond uncle seen hor look better in the morn- 
ing; and he imagined that she had taken extra pains with her 
toilet, in order to please the eye of Major Loudon, for whose party 
sho had ever expressed a preference. How vain for man to at- 
tempt to unriddle the sphynx-like mysteries of the female heart! 

No sooner had Aurora assured herself that Rupert had suc- 
ceeded in making his escape, than she threw herself upon her bed, 
where her assumed character forsook her, and a flood of burning 
tears betrayed her wretcheduess at the defection of her uncle. 
Soon, however, she found consolation in the thought that the 
destined victim to his vacillating conduct was beyond harm’s 
way. Perhaps, too, having effected his escape, she might bo 
equally successful in thwarting the plans of Captain Trevor! At 
any rate, she determined to try, and before she came down stairs, 
had nerved her trembling heart with high resolves. It appeared 
to her that every feeling had retired within her heart, to torture it 
with accusations against her unclo—but that heart was hidden 
from public view, neither was its pangs reflected on her forehead. 

Assuming an air of utter unconsciousness that anything had 
occurred, she met her uncle’s inquiring gaze with an untroubled 
glance, and asked : 

“Where is Major Loudon this morning? Perhaps Cato had 
better be sent to call him, as he was fatigued last’ night, and 
probably has not been awakened by the bell. 

“ Yos—that is, no!” replied Mr. Maxwell, feeling guilty and 
abashed. “Do you know, Aurora, that a British officer came 
here late last night—” 

“ You sent him off on King Geordic’s business, I hope ?” 

“Nay, nay, listen! He came, bringing papers of great impor- 
tance to me, and, of course, I tendered him the hospitalities of 
the ‘Stronghold.’ Early this morning I rose to inform our last 
evening’s guest that thero need be no collision. But I was too 
late. Whether he took the alarm or not, I cannot say, but he was 
gone. Stop! I hear the British officer’s step on the stairs! For 
my sake, Aurora—for the sake of your departed parents, do not 
say a word about Loudon’s visit, or about this colonial revolution.” 

Here the captain entered the room, his bloodshot eyes, haggard 
countenance and disordored attire bearing testimony to his noc- 
turnal potations. The unexpected appearance of Aurora, beam- 
ing with beauty, added confusion to his perturbed spirit. 

niece, Captain Trevor.” 

A ceremonious bowon each side, and the trio took seats at the 
table, each one occupied with individual thoughts. A cup of 
strong tea, however, somewhat revived the gallant son of Mars, 
who began to compliment Aurora, in the fulsome style of those 
days. She acknowledged his silly flattery with sweet smiles, yet 
in her heart could not help contrasting his ungainly figure with 
the manly proportions of Rupert. 

The repast was one that no other section of Christendom could 
have equalled, Quaint old china, rich silver-plate, and bright cut 
glass rivalling crystal, decked an ample board, spread with a dam- 
ask cloth of snowy whiteness. Coffee, tea, boiled eggs and toasted 
bread, Captain Trevor had been accustomed to at home. But 
here, in addition, were venison steaks, stewed squirrels, broiled 
trout, a huge cold ham, and a flanking array of rolls, waffles, corn- 
bread and buckwheat cakes. It would have tempted an anchorite, 

Ere he bad fairly concluded, the burly form of Sergeant Halbert 
appeared in the doorway, belt upright, and grim as Lucifer. 

“ Well, sergeant 1’ was the patronizing salutation of Captmin 
Trevor 


“Tracked !” laconically replied the sergeant, raising the back 
of his hand to his forehead. 
“| declare,” exclaimed the captain, “ the unexpected charms of 


beauty and the forest delicacies combined have made me forgetful. 
Have you an iron-gray horse, Mr. Maxwell ?” 

“Long mane—high action,” chimed in the sergeant. 

“No, indeed !’”’ 

“Very strange! Do you know that the sergeant here thought 
that he saw in your stable last night a horse such as I have de- 
scribed? He thought, too, that it was one ridden by one of De 
Kalb’s aids, at the battle of Camden, from whom he received a 
wound. ~ But this morning, after telling me this as he aided in my 
toilet, he added that the horse was gone.” ° 

“ Tracked !” ejaculated the sergeant. 

“Yes. It now appears that he has tracked him from the stable.” 

“ Early—towards Tallulah Falls—gallop !” 

“This is really strange,” remarked the captain, whose suspi- 
cious disposition lcd him to suspect others. “Perhaps the horse 
is yours, miss *”’ 

“No sir,” replicd Aurora, raising his eyes towards her uncle 
with an anxious expression. Neither was Mr. Maxwell less taken 
by surprise—a flush which occupied his cheeks showing that he 
not only felt somewhat criminal, but mortified at the discovery of 
what he supposed was a secret. Some explanation was, however, 
not only proper but necessary, especially when Halbert remarked : 

“ Had an officer’s saddle.” 

“No, no,” exclaimed Mr. Maxwell, with a convulsive effort. 
“T remember now that the overseer of my lower plantation was 
here last night. He has an iron gray horse, and was to have left 
at sunrise this morning.” 

Caio nad been in the room during the whole conversation, and 
Aurora saw by the gratified expression of the old retainer, that he 
comprehended her uncle’s excuse. ‘Turning to him, with a nod of 
the head as she spoke, she inquired : 

“Did you tell Oglethorpe about bringing those chickens when 
he next comes up, Cato?” 

“ No, Miss ’Rora ; he was off afore Iwas up. Some of de hands 
is got de ager down dar, and he was hurried. But I’ll tell him de 
nex time he comes, sure, miss.”’ 

“Never mind, sergeant,” said Captain Trevor, whose doubts 
were all removed as to the owner of the iron-gray. “You can be 
getting tho enlistment rolls ready, and look about for a good shade 
to drill under. Should you sec any of the country people, inquire 
for a good drummer.” 

“Yes sir!” Then, with another salute, the veteran faced about 
and left, by no means satisfied. At any rate, he determined to 
keep a good lookout, and if he saw the horse again, to remain 
near him until the owner made his appearance. 

“Let me volunteer some music,” said Aurora, wishing to 
change the subject of conversation. 

“Thanks, thanks!” replied Captain Trevor; and as they left 
the table, he handed Aurora to the harpsichord with the extrava- 
gant gallantry of a London exquisite. Indeed, if the whole truth 
must needs be here disclosed, he had begun to look with favor 
upon the rustic charms of his fair hostess, never dreaming that 
she would not be enchanted with the bare probability of an oppor- 
tunity to reciprocate his love. 

Seating herself, Aurora ran over the keys, then burst forth into 
an old Scotch song, a favorite of her uncle. Her voice was natu- 
rally clear, modulating itself with winning ease, and when exerted 
in song, its gentle, flute-like melody was singularly pleasing. 

“ Delightful !” exclaimed Captain Trevor, when she had con- 
cluded. “I have not really heard such melody since I frequented 
the opera. Were you ever at the opera?” . 

“Never,” replied Aurora, with an arch smile; “but I have 
heard the gentle melody of the soft falling Tuccoa, and the hoarse 
thundering of the Tallulah after a spring tempest.” 

“ Ah, very original, but not equal to the opera. You should 
go to London, Miss Maxwell, and hear some of the Italian singers 
at the Royal Theatre. I wish I could describe the splendid ap- 
pearance of the house, filled with a well-dressed audience, glitter- 
ing with jewels and gems. But as for the music, words cannot 
describe it. To hear some of the operas, one would think that 
the heavens were opened, and that the celestial choirs had de- 
scended to entrance the assembled audience. Ah, Miss Maxwell, 
there is no place like the metropolis of England for all that is 
refined or intellectual.” 

“May be so, captain,” replied the lady, trotting her little foot 
with some impatience. “I doubt not that the old citics of Europe 
contain much to admire; but with this there must be so much to 
deplore, that I prefer my native land.” 

“Some of these days,” remarked Mr. Maxwell, “you may 
change your mind. The fascinations of the society into which I 
shall be able to introduce you when we cross the ocean, will soon 
make you forget your sylvan attachments.” 

“And then,” perseveringly continued the officer, “ England 
should be the favorite land of Miss Maxwell, for the single reason 
(were there no other) that it is the home of her sovereign.” 

“My sovereign!” exclaimed Aurora, with a sudden burst of 
impetuosity, flinging back at the same time the thick masses of 
curls that drooped over her marble temples. “And who, pray, 
can assume that title? No one upon the face of this earth, I 
assure you!” 

“ Ha, ha!” faintly laughed the captain. “’Pon my honor, I 
believe you are getting tainted with the atmosphere of rebellion. 
Indecd, Mr. Maxwell, you should not suffer your niece to furges 
ber allegiance.” 

An expression of deep anxiety came across Mr. Maxwell's 
features, as he replied : 

“ These girls, captain, have strange notions.” 

“ We girls, uncle, are lovers of liberty.” 

“ Liberty, Miss Maxwell,” said the afficer, “is « sorry jade. 
You should have sewn her devotees scamper at Camdca—~ 


“ As the British did at Bunker Hill and Saratoga,” archly inter- 
rupted Aurora, with a sarcastic smile. 

“ Nay, miss,” and the captain’s voice trembled with ill-suppress- 
ed vexation, “you forget that the rebels who were occasionally 
suecessful, had been trained in the royal service, in the Canadian 
campaign. Wait a few months more, and you will sce the whole 
party, with the much-glorificd Washington at their head, humbly 
begging for his majesty’s forgiveness before the royal governor. 
They wont think of liberty when on their knees, I warrant you.” 

“ Americans kneel!” exclaimed Aurora, suddenly rising from 
the harpsichord, her eyes flashing like an enraged Pythoness. 
“ Americans kneel! Never, while an American hearthstone is 
left unturned by ruin’s ploughshare, while an American forest 
clothes a hill in leafy verdure, while one foundation of an Ameri- 
can church stands unshaken by the king’s artillery, while Heaven 
lends Americans life, and you oppressors are but human fleeh— 
so long, sir, you will never see our gallant Washington, or his 
brave troops, kneel before the minions of your monarch! No sir! 
Americans kneel only to God !” 

Mr. Maxwell in vain attempted to check this sudden barst of 
patriotism, byt he was interrupted by an imperious wave of Auro- 
ra’s hand that commanded silence. The officer stood as if en- 
tranced, but it was evident that her words had stung him to the 
heart, for a dark red flush glowed on his features, his lips quiv- 
ered, and a fierce warfare of passions shook his frame. This agi- 
tation, however, was only like a summer clond passing over the 
moon. The darkness flew over him, rather than covered him 
with a mantle, nor had the sounds of Aurora’s words died away, 
before his face shone with apparent good humor as before. 

“Excuse me,” he said, in tones sharp and distinct as the clear 
ring of steel upon an anvil, “I had no idea of wounding any one’a 
feelings, or of giving vent to pent-up rebellion.” 

“ Will you join me in a stroll?” asked Mr. Maxwell. 

“ Willingly—and gladly, if Miss Maxwell will accompany us.” 

“Which she will do,” laughingly replied Aurora. “In a fow 
moments I will meet you in the parlor.” 

The gentlemen Icft the dining-room in silence, and as they 
reached the hall door, the sound of a full, deep voice with a nasal 
twang met their ears, in these words : 


“ The Yankees ran from Bunker's Hill, 
With baggernets declining, 
Lop-down hats, old rusty guns, 
And leather aprons shining. 
Then bang your pumpkin drum, 
Blow your squash-vine fife ; 
Mix molasses with your rum, 
Wave—* 

“Why, Danforth,” exclaimed Mr. Maxwell, as the vocalist 
approached the door, “ your horse looks jaded out.” 

“Mighty Cain! Wal, I kinder guess he is, and so be I, tew. 
How de do, Mr. Britisher?’”’ And slowly dismounting from his 
raw-boned steed, the Yankee strode up to Captain Trevor, to 
whom ho offered his hand. It was somewhat reluctantly grasped, 
with the inquiry : 

“ How comes on recruiting *” 

“ How t—why like the old woman’s soap-making—it’s done 
clean.” 

“Why,” inquired Mr. Maxwell, “are you enlisting men to 
regain that New England, of which you are so proud ?” 

“Guess I be. I met the gin’ral here last evening, and he said, 
says he, ‘Git a company, and I will draw rifles from ’Gusta, and 
rig ’em out smart.’ So I sets tew work, and the men will leave 
for ’Gusta to-morrow.” 

“Good!” said the captain, rubbing his hands with an air of 


great satisfaction. ‘“‘ But why did you not bring the recruits here ?” 
“ Here ?” inquired Danforth. 
“ Yes, here.” 


“ What, tew the ‘Stronghold!’ What on airth would ’Squire 
Maxwell dew with sixty new-fledged Britishers? Yew never said 
a word about bringin’ on ’em here.” 

“You aro right, my good fellow, and I will send my sergeant 
with you to Augusta to-morrow. I am weil acquainted with 
Colonel Parke, who commands there, and am sure that he will 
muster them in.” 

“ Don’t let him forget your quartermaster-sergeant, nor nothin’.” 

“O,no! Meanwhile, I dare say Mr. Maxwell will permit you 
to remain here until to-morrow.” 

“ Certainly,” eagerly responded the host, “and you can quarter 
a company here, if you choose.” 

“Twill not trouble you that far, sir, nor put your loyalty to 
such a test. It may be necessary to use your mansion as headquar- 
ters, but never to overrun you with troops, especially new recruits.” 

“There,” exclaimed Danforth, “I’d like to ha’ forgot it! 
Drawing a letter from his pocket, in a somewhat rumpled and 
greasy condition, he handed it to Captain Trevor. 

[ro BB CONTINUED.] 


GOOD ADVICE TO READERS. 


If you measure the value of study by the insight you get into 
subjects, not by the power of saying you have read many books, 
you will soon perceive that no time is so badly saved, as that 
which is saved in getting through a beok inahurry. For if to 
the time you have given you had added a little more, the subject 
would have been fixed on your mind, and the whole time profit- 
ably apere whereas, upon your present ent, because 

id not give a little more you have lost all. Besides, this 
b overlooked by rapid and superticial readers—that the bess way 
of reading books with rapidity is to acquire that habit of severe 
attention to what they contain, that em confines the mind 
to the single object it has in view. Yhen vou have read enough 


tw have acquired the habit of reading without »affering your mind 

to wander, and when you can bring to bear upon your subject a 
share of previous kuowledge, vou may then read with 

y; before that, as you have taken the w roid, the faster you 

proceed, the more you will be cure to 
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THE REVEILLE. 


CAVALRY SKETCHES. 

Of all the arms of the military service, the cavalry, if not the 
most effective, is certainly the most dashing, and the most attrac- 
tive to those who love the “pomp, pride and circumstance of 
glorious war.” We shall therefore endeavor, by the help of our 
very fine engravings, to give our readers some idea of the life of 
a bold dragoon, “ with his jingling spur, and his bright sabretash.” 
When we gaze on the imposing 
line of cavalry upon a field-day, 
with their splendid equipments 

littering in the sun, we naturally 

esire to learn something of their 
life in campand field. Let us be- 
gin with day-break. The dragoon 
is roused from slumber by the so- 
norous clang of the trumpet sound- 
ing the reveille. Every duty and 
movement of the dragoon is indi- 
cated by a trumpet-call. Which 
of our readers has not listened 
with delight to the joyous over- 
ture of Fra Diavola. Yet few of 
them are perhaps aware that the 
animated movement at the com- 
mencement of this brilliant com- 
position, is the cavalry “ boot- 
and-saddle” call. The trumpet is 
at once the dragoon’s clock and 


and putting the men up to 
their work. Where instruc- 
tion is dispensed with, the 
horses are rode out to exer- 
cise, each man taking two or 
three in hand, the remainder of 
the corps being employed in 
fencing, shooting at a mark, 
or foraging. On the return 
from the morning drill, sow 

is served to the dragoons, eac 

man’s bed serving him as a 
table. Parties are then de- 
tached for sweeping and clean- 
ing quarters. The reports of 
the last twenty-four hours are 
presented to the colonel ; he is- 
sues his orders, examines into 
punishments, administers jus- 
tice and redresses grievances. 
On guard duty, the dragoon 
must present himself without 
a flaw in his equipments ; for 
he has to undergo the most 
minute and severe inspection 
from the sergeant of the guard 
up to the adjutant. So his 
buttons must shine like stars, 
his belt be pipe-clayed to per- 
fection, and his arms have the 
spotless brilliancy of a mirror. 
At noon, the horses are fed. 
The stable then presents a 
striking scene. Behind each horse the rations are ranged ina 
perfect line—stable guards, lieutenants, all on duty, are on the 
qui vive. The horses paw, stamp, neigh and rattle their chain- 
halters, often drowning the angry voice of the adjutant, who has 
detected some Iuckless wretch in a delinquency. At the sound of 
the trumpet, each man throws his horse’s fodder into the rack, and 
silence is at once restored. The succeeding hours of the day are 


SOUP IN QUARTERS. 


hoofs, the frequent clank of sabre and stirrup have announced its 
presence. Suddenly the trumpets burst into joyous flourishes, 
and sonorous neighings yeply to the animated accents of this mas- 
culine harmony. ‘Then comes the colonel and his staff, and the 
squadrons filing two by two, or four by four. At the moment of 
repose, a bivouac is established on some open ground. Each 
horseman dismounts and pickets his horse without unsaddling. 
Arms are suspended to trees, wood 
is cut for fire, the camp-kettles are 
soon boiling, the meal soon eaten, 
and the after-dinner pipe discussed 
witharelish. At night, cach horse- 
man sleeps in his cloak by the 
bivouac fire. The pictures of the 
vidette and the ambulance explain 


} 


voice of command. At reveille, 
supposing the troop in barrack, 
the dragoons rise, dress them- 
selves, shake up their bed and air 
their rooms. Woe to the luckless 
individual who neglects his duty! 
Those detailed for stable service, 
now clean out the stalls, and serve 
out the morning feed to the horses. 
Others groom the horses—a work 
8 ily and dexterously accom- 

ished. The first minutes of the 
day are devoted to the horses. In 
quarters, in camp, and on the 
march, the horse is looked after 
first, the man last. The horse is 
the honor and the safety of the 
rider. So long as he is sound, 
well-conditioned and well fed, he 
inspires his rider with the utmost 
confidence, and rouses his sinking 
spirits in the time of disaster and 
defeat. Their shoeing receives 
the most careful attention from 
the farrier, who must always bear 
in mind Franklin’s warning :— 
“ For the want of a nail, the shoe 
was lost; for the want of a shoe, the horse was lost; for the want 
of a horse, the rider was lost, being overtaken and slain by the 
enemy.” In the drill, every one, from the colonel to the humblest 
private, takes part, and the regiment marched to the parade, with 
the music leading. The morning drill and parade last about two 
hours. The winter months are devoted to marching, with com- 
plete arms and baggage, for the purpose of strengthening the horses 


THE DRILL. 


GROOMING THE HORSES. 


employed in different labors, varying with the different days of 
the week, except to those luckless fellows who are undergoing 
punishment ; to them all days are alike—the broom is their eternal 
portion. The afternoon grooming is the great affair of the day. 
iverybody engages in it. The officers of the weck overlook the 
details, and the adjutant directs them by the sound of the trumpet. 
Lieutenant-colonels, captains and veterinary surgeons are fre- 
quently present. There is no lady 
of fashion whose toilet receives 
such care as the troop-horse. The 
card, curry-comb and brush take 
their turns upon his firm flank 
and nervous limbs, and impart 
activity to the functions of the 
skin. The sponge washes and 
refreshes him. The docile animal 
understands the words and ges- 
tures of his master, and submits 
readily to this healthful manipula- 
tion. In warm weather, the tonic 
action of baths aids the happy re- 
sults of careful grooming. To 
this duty succeeds the evening 
meal; then perhaps a drill, and 
the last feed of the horses. At 
ten o’clock, every light is extin- 
guished at the sound of the trum- 

t. Cavalry in actual service 
ead a busy and eventful life. 
Thoroughly prepared by instruc- 
tion and drill, the regiment takes 
the field full of energy and enthu- 
siasm. Behold it on the march! 
First comes the advance-guard, 
with carbines and pistols raised ; 
then the column rolls its length 
along, glittering in the sun like a 
huge serpent with golden scales. 
The repeated shock of horses’ 


themselves. The vidette is an ad- 
vanced guard posted as a sentinel ; 
the ambulance is the conveyance 
provided for the accommodation 
of wounded soldiers. Gathering 
forage during a campaign is an 
important affair. The regiment 
sets out before daybreak from its 
cantonments, and the first rays of 
the sun show the dragoons cutting 
grass inthe meadows. Each man 
works diligently ; while one mows, 
another bundles up the grass, a 
third packs it on his horse, or piles 
it onacart. But it is in battles 
particularly that the cavalry de- 
rive from their fulminating char- 
acter the clements of a terrible 
and decisive action. At the open- 
ing of the engagement, the light 
cavalry accompany the lines which 
bring on the action, and, after the 
first volleys are exchanged, while 
the artillery, vomiting a storm 
of roundshot, throw trouble and 
indecision into the ranks of the 
enemy, they produce, by scatter- 
ing terror on their way, a retreat 
which becomes the prelude of a 
decisive defeat. When these lines 
have obtained the results expected 
from their efforts, the command- 
ing general advances his reserve, 
and directs it on the point where 
the victory must be decided. Then 
comes the turn of the heavy cav- 
alry. The enemy has succeeded 
in resisting, rallied, and is prepar- 
ing for an attack in return, assum- 
ing a victorious attitude; but the 
regiments of cuirassiers dash before their exhausted comrades, 
and hurl themselves upon the foe. They break the squares of the 
enemy, trample them under their horses’ fect, and halting on the 
ensanguined soil, giving point, and cutting right and left, recall, 
in this fierce individual combat, the celebrated conflicts of the 
chivalry of other days. Woe to those who fall before a charge of 
cavalry ! 
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VICTORIA BRIDGE, 

The Victoria Bridge over the St. 
Lawrence will certainly be the most re- 
markable work of the kind in the Can- 
adas, we might say in the whole world. 
It reminds us of some of the old Ro- 
man works, such as the ancient aque- 
ducts which span the valleys of Italy, 
in their grand and gigantic proportions, 
more than of an ordinary bridge over a 
river. We know of nothing on the 
continent of America, nothing on the 
continent of Europe, which approaches 
this work in the grandeur and greatness 
of its design. The chain pier at Brigh- 
ton, erected by Captain Brown, and 
stretching from the cliffs out into the 
sea, was, if our memory serves us right- 
ly, one of the first of those light and 
beautiful structures. The suspension 
bridge at Hammersmith, by the same en- 

ineer, and the Pont des Arts at Paris fol- 
owed, and about the same time the Me- 
nai bridge over the straits of that name, 
connecting the island of Anglesea with 
the Welsh main. The Hungerford sus- 
a bridge over the river Thames, 
y the younger Brunel, for foot passen- 
gers, followed ; but it remained for the 
genius of Stephemson to devise a bridge 
which should carry the ponderous 
weight of locomotives, passenger car- 
riages, luggage vans, and mineral and 
cattle trucks across an arm of the sea, 
or a still broader river. Mr. Stephen- 
son adopted the tubular form after careful experiment, as the one 
best ca'culated to sustain the immense pressure to which the 
bridge would be exposed. We recollect when the tubes were 
floated up the straits to the proposed site of the Britannia bridge 
upon huge decked barges, how impossible it was thought it would 
prove to raise them from the level of the water to an altitude 
greater than that of the highest masts of the largest ship that 
navigated that inlet of the sea, but the work was accomplished by 


BIVOUAC, 


the calculations of science, without the aid of the fabled screw of | 
Archimedes, and the ponderous tubes, one atter another, ascend- , 


ed to their places, and an iron way was formed over the mighty 
chasm. The success of the engineer in the building of the Brit- 
annia bridge has fully justified him in deciding upon the adoption 
of the same plan for the Victoria bridge, which will be construct- 
ed on twenty-four piers, with spans or spaces for the navigation, 
exclusive of the two abutments from whence the tubes spring on 
cither side. The centre space or span will be three hundred and 
thirty feet wide, and each of the other 
twenty-four spans will be two hundred 
and twenty feet wide. The width of 
the two piers nearest to each abutment 
will be fifteen feet, and as the piers ap- 
proach the centre span, the width and 
strength of each will be increased un- 
til they reach the two centre piers, when 
it will amount to eighteen fect. The 
abutments from which the tubes spring 
will be each of them two hundred and 
forty-two feet long and ninety feet wide, 
and from the north shore of the St. 
Lawrence to the north abutment there 
will be a solid stone embankment of 
rough masonry, twelve hundred feet in 
length, raised like an artificial rock, to 
resist the current. The stone embank- 
ment leading from the south shore of 
the river to the south abutment will be 
half this length, or six hundred feet. 
The length of the bridge itself from 
abutment to abutment, and its total 
length from river bank to river bank, 
will be ten thousand two hundred and 
eighty-four feet, or about fifty yards 
less than two English miles. ° These 
enumerations may seem tedious, but 
they are necessary, especially to those 
at a distance, to enable the mind to ie 
grasp the magnitude of this might 

causeway. The summer average depth 
of the St. Lawrence varies from four- 
teen feet near the centre, to four feet 
near the banks, and the current runs in 


A REGIMENT ON THE MARCH. 


this part, at the rate of from seven to ten miles an hour. The 
clear distance between the under surface of the centre tube and 
the average summer level of the river is to be sixty feet, and the 
height will diminish towards either side with a grade of one in 
one hundred and thirty or one hundreg and forty feet in the mile ; 
so that at the outer or river edge of each abutment, the height 
will be thirty-six feet above the summer level. On the 24th of 
July last, we received an invitation to the laying of the first 


THE VIDETTE. 


stone in the bed of the river, for the construction of the first pier 
of the bridge, and now on the 14th of September, when we write, 
“Pier No. 1” has arisen several feet above the level of the river, 
and the process of binding the blocks together may be seen and 
understood. Each stone of the structure is clamped to its fellow 
by bands of iron, and the interstices are filled with molten lead 
and the strongest Roman cement. The result will be, the con- 


struction of masonry as durable as that of the Coliseum or the 
Appian Way, which have stood the wear and tear of time and of 


WS 


traffic for more than two thousand 
years, and which will continue to exist 
as monuments of the skill and industry 
of man. It is a thing worthy of note, 
that in a new and rising country, only 
known to civilized men for two or three 
hundred years, monuments should arise 
to mark the progress of the age, and 
to compete in the world’s esteem with 
similar works constructed two or three 
thousand years ago; and if the rapid 
and mighty St. Lawrence is mastered 
by such works, then indeed is the 
achievement one worthy to be chroni- 
cled. Unless unforeseen difficulties 
arise, the first railway train will pass 
over the broad St. Lawrence by the 
summer of 1858. The commercial ad- 
vantages will consist in the fact that 
the Victoria bridge will bring into di- 
rect communication, without break of 
guage or bulk, the exhaustless products 
of Canada West, and of Michigan, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Wisconsin and all the West- 
ern States of the Union. Reciprocity 
will have opened the door to interna- 
tional communication, and the require- 
ments of traffic will be cheaply and ex- 

ditiously met by the iron road, and 
its tubular bridge. A few years hence, 
and this very bridge will become one of 
the greatest attractions to the tourist 
and the traveller. The Colossus of 
Rhodes, under which the pigmy shal- 
lops of former ages could pass, was es- 
teemed one of the wonders of the old world. But an iron bridge, 
spanning a river two miles in width, giving safe passage to hun- 
dreds of tons of weight between its iron sides, and permitting 
ships of the largest:size to pass beneath its elevated arches, is an 
achievement still more remarkable for the new world, and is 
worthy of the young giant rising in the West ; and Montreal will 
hereafter reap much of the benefit which must follow the comple- 
tion of so mighty a work.—Toronto Globe. 
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THE AMBULANCE. 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 

The Gazette Hebdomadaire de Medicine et de Chirurgerie gives 
an account of some experiments equally important in a practical 
as in a theoretical point of view, and from which it results that 
air passed through cotton no longer possesses fermentation or 
putrefaction. The journal describes as follows the plan of pro- 
ceeding of two German savans who have made these experiments. 
The apparatus made use of is simply composed of a glass 
globe, hermetically closed by a cork covered with wax, and 
provided with two tubes, one of which 
is in communication with one of the ex- 
tremities of the filterer, which is itself 
terminated by a small tube at right an- 
gles. The second tube serves as an as- 
pirator ; it goes down almost to the bot- 
tom of the globe, and communicates 
hermetically with a gasometer. The 
globe contains the fermentable sub- 
stance. Ascertaining that the joints are 
perfectly closed, the globe is placed in 
a vessel of boiling water, where it is 
kept until the tubes of communication 
have become hot, when a second exam- 
ination takes place to see that each part 
is hermetically close, and then the cock 
of the aspirator is placed so that the wa- 
ter runs drop by drop. A first experi- 
ment was made on muscular meat with 
water added ; and to make a proper com- 
parison, a second globe was placed near 
containing the same kind of meat, and 
open to the atmospheric air. At the 
end of a fortnight the matter contained 
in the second tube was in a complete 
state of putrefaction, while that in the 
other globe, which only received the fil- 
tered air was not at all changed, and 
when at the end of twenty-three days, 
the apparatus was opened, the meat was 
just as it was on the first day. From 
these experiments it results that meat 
recently boiled, and together with 
fresh broth, may be kept thus good for 
several weeks. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE VITALITY OF HOPE. 


BY HENRY T. STANTON. 


I’ve watched the pale flower entreatingly bending 
Its withering leaves to the streamlet below, 
A tribute of fragrance all silently sending, 
Far off with the streamlet, to sweeten its flow— 
The sunlight had shone too long on its folding, 
And the spray of the streamlet had nourished it not; 
But still, in the cup of its delicate moulding, 
There lay a rich perfume to gladden its lot. 


I’ve stood in the forest, while darkly around me 
The shadows of evening were gathering fast,— 
I've stood all alone, while something had bound me, 
Which came to the present, but lived in the past— 
It seemed like a spirit from out the dark shadow 
Of dreams, that have slept on oblivion’s sea ; 
And :lowly it came, through the valley and meadow, 
To keep its sad trysting in silence with me. 


But though the pale spirit had woke from its slumbers, 
And thought with its magic crept into my brain, 
Though many a dirge came on with its numbers, 
And sorrow was living within me again— 
Still, like the dark embers when fanned into glowing, 
A halo was shed o'er the gloom of my life, 
As darkly and swiftly the current was flowing, 
Light came in the gloom, peace lived in the strife! 


The heart may grow cold in its winter of sorrow, 
Or parched in the glow of a sunnier day— 

The past may be dark; but the sky of to-morrow 
Js never bereft of its promising ray. 

Hope flits with a will-o’-the-wisp-ing before us, 
Still pointing, and guiding, wherever we go, 

If swelling life’s current—its rainbow is o'er us! 
If ebbing too fast—there is Aope in the flow! 


[Translated from the French for Gleason's Pictorial.] 


DIAMONDS. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


I can comprehend the love of gold. Gold is the representa- 
tive of all the pleasures, and enables you to purchase them. But 
the pleasure of possessing diamonds—I suppose now that these 
diamonds are not bought expressly to sell again—consists in this, 
that others see glisten upon you hard and sparkling pebbles, of 
which you are the anxious and responsible guardian. A few years 
since, on the occasion of a celebrated law-suit, a fashionable lady 
wrote a letter which the law-suit made public. “Have no dia- 
monds,” said she to a friend; “it occasions you so much sorrow 
to lose them.” 

In saying just now, the pleasure of possessing diamonds con- 
sists in this, that others see glisten upon you hard and sparkling 
pebbles, I spoke only the truth. Not to mention the pebbles of 
the Rhine, of Medoc, of Alencon and of Bristol, which, suitably cut, 
have a brilliancy, especially in the light, which may deceive the 
most practised eye, art has arrived at wonderful results in the imi- 
tation of diamonds. Diamonds are made, the falsity of which 
can be recognized by a professional lapidary only by taking them 
in his hand, and which would deceive perfectly in the attire of 
a woman. [Besides, in general the profession of lapidary being 
one of the least studied, because it demands science, the num- 
ber of lapidaries to be met with in the world is very limited, 
and you pass your life in admiring and coveting diamonds per- 
fectly false, and the possessors of fine diamonds would be great- 
ly exposed, if they would run the risk, to be deceived in their 
choice, if they allowed their diamonds to be imitated and the 
imitation of the false set mounted exactly like that which is 
really of so great value ; the brilliancy, the lustre are the same; 
besides, the manufacturers of these deceptive trinkets take great 
pains to give to their productions—and this is one of the great- 
est difficulties they experience—certain defects which most fine 
diamonds have, and which are not found in the false ones. The 
most marked characteristic of the diamond is therefore its 
hardness. 

Well! There are limits to this hardness which the ancients 
thought invincible, whence came the name of diamonds (ad- 
amas), unconquerable. The Fathers of Trevoux, in an article 
on the diamond, say, “It is an error to believe that the die- 
mond resists the hammer ; a lapidary can break as many as one 
is willing to pay for.” 

But meanwhile these same fathers were not enemies of the 
marvellous, and quarrelled violently with Reaumer for proving 
that the sphinx atropos, a butterfly which has on its back the 
figure of a death’s head, is not the sign of the celestial anger, as 
had been publicly declared even in the eighteenth century. These 
fathers added that the diamond is unchanged by fire. 

The diamond put in a crucible and applied to reverberated 
fire, burns and disappears entirely. This combustion was ex- 
perimented upon at the end of the seventeenth century. The 
experiments were repeated publicly in 1771 and 1772 by M. M. 
Roux, Darcet, Cadet, Gassicourt and others, and they had not 
then means of combustion as powerful as those since discov- 
ered. In fine, science has acquired the certainty that the dia- 
mond is pure crystallized carbon. 


In mineralogy, it is now 
placed in the list of combustibles; it is the most brilliant as 
well as the most useless of the members of this family. 

I can comprehend the veneration cherished by the ancients for 
the diamond, which they did not know how to cut and wore in 
the rough, that is to say, with little brilliancy. They thought it 
the only unalterable substaice in nature, and that the attacks of 


steel and fire were powerless against it; they believed that the 
diamond was a preservative against all kinds of poison and ven- 
om, and even a safeguard of virtue. I can comprehend, I say, 
that the ancients, imbued with these ideas, should have attached 
great value to the diamond; but with us, who have long ago 
substituted other credulitics for these, nothing remains to the 
diamond but its hardness, in the limits we have just assigned to it. 

If you tell me that a natural production is more valuable than 
a production of art, I reply, first, this is not always your opin- 
ion ; in painting, in sculpture, reproduction brought to a certain 
point of perfection, which necessarily is always incomplete, a box 
of onions, worth three sous, may be made worth ten thousand 
francs if it is imitated, and signed with certain names ; secondly, 
the natural diamond requires human industry, not alone to 
wrest it from the bowels of the earth, but without human art it 
would be far from showing that brilliancy which constitutes its 
real charm and those rays which decompose the prism. 

A rough diamond is not transparent, it is scarcely translucent. 
Authors were not agreed on this point, when, in 1456 or 1476, 
Louis de Berquen, of Bruges, discovered the method of polish- 
ing the diamond by itself. This is not all. Those fires which 
agreeably dazzle the eye are due to art; diamonds are cut as 
rose diamonds or brilliants. 

A rose diamond terminates on the upper side in a point of six 
facets ; other facets are cut at the sides; underneath is a plane 
surface. 

Cut as a brilliant, the diamond presents a table composed of 
facets, whose reunion, in the language of lapidaries, is called 
lace. These facets, inclined at different angles, are to the num- 
ber of twenty-three. The under side of the stone presents twen- 
ty-five facets ; the correspondence of the upper and under facets 
combines to multiply the Yeflections and produce the refraction 
of light. 

The diamond called natural, is therefore, like the false dia- 
mond, the work of art. The lapidaries even call “ natural dia- 
monds ” those which are not easily susceptible of cutting and 
polishing. I repeat, therefore, that the intrinsic merit of diamonds, 
that which is peculiarly their own, which they do not share with 
other bodies, is a certain hardness; all the other qualities are 
found elsewhere. We may for the present add their rarity ; 
but this may change at any moment. 

In 1738, diamonds were discovered in Brazil. Until then it 
was thought that they were to be found only in the East Indies. 
The Portuguese fleet brought in this single year more than 
thirty-five kilogrammes. The lapidaries and possessors of dia- 
monds became alarmed. All kinds of evil rumors and calum- 
nies were circulated against the new diamonds; the great ob- 
jection, and this supports my assertion of what is the sole char- 
acteristic peculiar to the diamond, the great objection was, that 
the Brazilian stones were not as hard as the Oriental. They 
pretended to call them Portuguese diamonds. But the truth had 
its weight, and it was at last established that the Brazilian dia- 
monds were genuine, as hard as those of the East and _precise- 
ly the same. From the moment the equal hardness of the new 
comers was established, the price of other diamonds fell. 

I can understand that the hardness of stones is of some im- 
portance when they are wanted to build bridges, fortifications 
and viaducts for railroads; but when they are to be used as 
ear-drops, this quality does not seem indispensable. 

The most celebrated diamonds—large diamonds—have defects 
which fictitious diamonds imitate only through complaisance, 
and in order not to be more beautiful than nature; there are 
flawy and dull diamonds. Two grave defects are the points and 
the gendarmes. The points are grains of black or red sand, the 
gendarmes are larger grains. 

Accounts differ as to the weight of celebrated diamonds. Thus 
the large diamond of Russia is valued, by divers authors at divers 
weights, which vary from a hundred and ninety-five to seven hun- 
dred and nineteen carats. This diamond is very defective. 
There is one belonging to the Duke of Tuscany, weighing, it is 
said, a hundred and thirty-nine and one half carats ; but it is of a 
yellowish hue. The Sancy, belonging to France, is very fine, but 
it weighs only fifty-five carats. Lapidaries say that it is of finer 
water than the Regent, which weighs a hundred and _ thirty-six 
and a quarter carats, but which, according to this appreciation of 
the Sancy, fails in respect to the water, that is to say, limpidity. 
The diamond of the Great Mogul, which weighs two hundred and 
seventy-nine carats, is cut as a rose, which diminishes its value. 

Three of these diamonds have a history. The Duke of Or- 
leans, who bought for Louis XV. the diamond called the Regent, 
was at first frightened at the value of this diamond, stolen from 
the environs of Golconda by an employce of the mines, and al- 
ready offered in vain to several sovereigns. The difficulty of sell- 
ing it induced the proprietor to lower his pretensions, which in 
turn induced the regent to make the purchase in which Law as- 
sisted much by smoothing away the difficulties. It cost two 
millions ; the proprietor reserving to himself the cuttings which 
formed several fine diamonds. It is estimated at much more. 
This diamond is also called the Pitt, from the Englishman who 
was the medium of the sale. 

Here is the history of the Sancy. Not having followed these 
diamonds in their peregrinations, I relate it on the faith of anoth- 
er. The Sancy was found beside the corpse of Charles the Rash, 
Duke of Burgundy, killed, some say at the battle of Morat, in 
1476, others, under the walls of Nancy, in 1477. It was sold for 
a crown to a curate by the soldier who found it, then passed at 
various prices through the hands of a Duke of Florence, then to 
the King of Portugal, 7 partibus, a refugee in France, when Por- 
tugal was under the dominion of Spain. The latter sold it to 
Nicholas Harlay de Sancy, for the sum of seventy thousand 


franes. Others say that Sancy bought it at Constantinople. Cer- 
tain it is that Sancy owned this diamond, when, in order to aid 
Henry IV. in a great lack of money during the war, he wished 
to put it into the hands of the Jews of Metz, in pledge. He 
sent a confidential servant to Paris for it. The environs of Paris 
were not safe in times of civil war. The servant was killed and 
buried by some peasants. Finding that he did not return, his 
master, whom he had told what he would do in case he should 
be attacked, found the place of his burial, opened the tomb first 
and the man afterwards, and recovered the diamond, which this 
faithful servant had swallowed. This diamond, restored at the 
close of the civil war, was purchased of the family by the Duke 
of Orleans, regent, for the crown of France. 

The third history is that of the large diamond, which was 
bought in 1772, by Catherine the Great, for 200,000 florins and a 
life annuity to a Greek prince. This is the manner in which the 
diamond, called the Mountain, or the Mountain of the Moon, 
came into the hands of the said prince. A Frenchman, a grena- 
dier of the Indian battalion, was touched by the grace of Brah- 
ma; he read the Vegas, studied the Hindoo theology, then dc- 
serted, and after the requisite purification in the Ganges, ended by 
becoming a priest in the temple of Brahma, charged especially 
to sweep the temple and dust the gods. His vocation must have 
been strong to have induced a grenadicr to live on water and 
vegetables. 

One of the gods dusted by the grenadicr, Vishnoo or Sciva, 
had two diamond eyes of unparalleled brilliancy. Whether the 
diet did not agree with the constitution of the grenadier, or wheth- 
er he regretted his absence from his country, he suddenly aban- 
doned his worship of Brahma and his sacerdotal functions. One 
morning he was not to be found, but Vishnoo had but one eye. 
It was thought that the grenadier had wished to carry away a sou- 
venir of the holy life which he had led in the temple. He fled to 
the English, who sent him to Madras where he embarked for Eu- 
rope. He sold the eye of Vishnoo to a captain, from whom it 
passed to a Jew, thence to a Greek prince and finally it was sold 
to the Empress Catherine. 

Some persons think that the large diamond, the Mountain of 
Light, which was exhibited at the Crystal Palace, must have been 
the other eye of Vishnoo, which in that case would be blind, like 
Destiny, Fortune and other divinities of high rank. In this case, 
the priests of Brahma may congratulate themselves on the mira- 
cle obtained by their prayers, a miracle in consequence of which 
the god has ceased to be one-cyed. 

Diamonds come from India and Brazil, and are sometimes 
found almost at the surface of the soil. The earth which con- 
tains them is a clayey, ferruginous sandstone, mingled with silex ; 
oftenest, they are enveloped in little earthy lumps. river 
which empties into the Ganges also brings down some diamonds. 

There are yellow diamonds, rose-colored diamonds, green dia- 
monds, blue diamonds and diamonds almost black. 

This is the method of estimating the value of a diamond: the 
weight of the stone is multiplied by itself, then by the price of a 

rarat. Thus, supposing the value of a diamond of one carat is 
one hundred and fifty franes, the usual price, a diamond of six 
carats will not cost six times a hundred and fifty francs, that is to 
say, nine hundred frances, but five thousand four hundred francs, 
the calculation being made thus: the diamond weighs six carats, 
then six times six is thirty-six, thirty-six multiplied by a hundred 
and fifty is five thousand four hundred. But beyond a certain 
weight, they are no longer computed thus; the price is fixed by 
the desire of the purchaser or the necessities of the seller. 

A diamond, with or without defect, varies in the price by carat : 
at an equal weight, a diamond cut as a rose costs less dear than a 
diamond cut as a brilliant. 

Jeanne of Naples, having adopted her cousin Charles de Du- 
ras, had at the same time bequeathed, in 1380, her kingdom of 
Naples to Louis of Anjou, son of John II. This prince set out 
to take possession of his legacy, but spent his time in causing 
himself to be crowned King of Sicily by Pope Clement VII. 
When he arrived, he found that Charles de Duras, more impe- 
tient, had caused his cousin to be strangled, and had succeeded 
her. Louis of Anjou had many diamonds, which he showed with 
complacency. One day when he was displaying them to a Ger- 
man general, named Rodolphe, the latter asked him if these stones 
yielded him any revenue. 

“They are of great value,” said the Duke of Anjou, “ but they 
bring me in nothing.” 

“Well!” said Rodolphe, “in the matter of stones, I am better 
off than you. I have but two, they cost me only ten florins, 
and they bring me in two hundred every year. They are the 
stones of my mill.” 

Pliny says that in his times the women did not go out without 
jewels any more than a consul went out without fasces. In the 
feast of Trimalcyon, a guest, I know not which, says that the jewels 
of his wife have exhausted his patrimony. “ If I have a daughter,” 
says he, “I will cut off her ears as soon as she is born, to avoid 
being ruined myself first, and afterwards my son-in-law, by the 
purchase of ear-rings.” 

The rabbis asserted that Eve had her ears pierced on leaving 
the terrestrial Paradise, in token of servitude and subjection to 
man. The women have since revenged themselves for this mark 
of infamy by compelling the men to suspend to their ears dia- 
monds which they must earn by the sweat of their brows. The 
golden calf worshipped by the Jews, was made wholly of the car- 
rings of the Israelitish women. It would be worth while to read 
the account attentively. It is to be found in the thirty-second 
chapter of Exodus. 

But, apropos to the ear-rings of the Israelitish women, there 
arose another quarrel which was less fatal in its consequences, be- 
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cause savans have no armies at their disposal, and must fight their 
battles with ink and the twenty-four letters of the alphabet. 

In 17—, M. Huet, Bishop of Avranches, was commissioned to 
decide a strongly disputed question. A professor of Oriental lan- 
guages at Amsterdam had dared to maintain that the present of- 
fered to Rebecca by the servant of Abraham was not ear-rings, as 
almost all translators have rendered it, but a nose ornament ; huge 
pamphlets and violent invectives had been already exchanged. 
The judgment of the savant Huct is recorded at length ; he de- 
cided for the ornament for the nose, and settled it that the Is- 
raclitish women not only wore rings and jewels in their cars, 
but also in their noses, 

I have scen a man who possessed a ring as wonderfal as that 
of Gyges which rendered him invisible. When the stone, which 
was a very large and fine diamond, sparkled, his gray hairs, his 
common-place features, his vulgar manners, his foolishness, all 
disappeared, and he seemed, in the eyes of the women, adorned 
with all the qualities in which he was deficient. This diamond 
is not like those of the Duke of Anjou; it brings in a great 
revenue, not in money, but in conquests. He has had made a 
certain number of rings exactly like the one he wears ; but each 
of these rings is ornamented with a false diamond, so perfect an 
imitation that he himself can recognize his own only by a slight 
defect which is not found in the artificial diamonds. He promises 
this diamond, then gives one of the other rings. I have been as- 
sured that there are in Paris thirty ladies who display on their 
hands, with remarkable assurance, a false diamond given by 
him. Others have received them, but do not wear them: they are 
those who having attempted to sell them, discovered their falsity. 

The famous Madame Tiquet, who, in the times of Louis XIV. 
had a celebrated law-suit, was the daughter of a librarian named 
Carlier, who had bequeathed her five hundred thousand frances, a 
Jarge sum, especially for the times, and as much to a brother, a 
captain in the guards. 

An orphan at fifteen, rich, handsome, she did not want for suit- 
ors. M. Tiquet, counsellor of Parliament, having sent her, on 
her birthday, a bouquet in which large diamonds formed the heart 
of the roses, Mademoiselle Carlier was dazzled by this magnifi- 
cence, and recompensed him by choosing him from among his 
rivals. But, after the marriage it was discovered that the fortune 
of M.Tiquet was very small, that the famous bouquet of diamonds, 
valued at fifteen thousand crowns, had been purchased on credit, 
and paid for with the fortune of her whom it had allured. This 
revelation troubled Madame Tiquet, who saw herself obliged to 
diminish her retinue. A misunderstanding arose between them. 
Madame Tiquet withdrew her property. M. Tiquet, denouncing 
a liaison between his wife and a captain of the guards, called 
Montgeorge, obtained from the king a lettre de cachet for her im- 
prisonment. But he wished to have the pleasure of showing it to 
her. She wrested it from his hands and threw it into the fire. 
When M. Tiquet requested another, it was refused him. They 
lived, however, in the same house, but in separate apartments. 

One evening, M. Tiquet was pierced by five stabs with a knife 
but did not die. The assassin, arrested, confessed that he had 
acted at the instigation of Madame Tiquet, who at last acknowl- 
edged all. “The court and the city,” say contemporary me- 
moirs, in speaking of the execution of Madame Tiquet, “ were 
present at the spectacle.” Madame Tiquet was beheaded, and a 
domestic, the instrument of the crime, was hung. 

Chemistry, which calls a cat a eat, despoils precious stones of 
their names, almost all harmonious, to give them those of the 
substances of which they are composed. The diamond is called 
pure carbon ; ruby, alumina ; the emerald, silicate of glucine and 
alumine ; the opal, hydrate of silex ; the topaz, fluate of alumina ; 
the garnet, silicate of alumina and lime ; the turquoise, aluminous 
phosphate. 

The emerald owes its green color to the oxide of chrome. 
Other stones receive theirs from other oxides. 

The diamond did not figure in the number of precious stones 
which ornamented the breast-plate of the high priests officiating 
in the temple at Jerusalem.* 

A day will come, which is not, perhaps, far distant, when a 
California of diamonds will be discovered, a day in which these 
assuming pebbles will have only their real and reasonable value. 
I have spoken of the woman of fashion who said, “ Have no dia- 
monds, it occasions so much regret to lose them.”” She might 
have added, “ And it is very troublesome to keep them.” In fact, 
the possessors of diamonds are in perpetual fear and anxiety ; 
the stories of robbers disturb them much more than others. On 
a journey, they are uneasy about their diamonds ; they have con- 
secrated themselves to the guardianship of those stones, as did 
the dragon who guarded the golden apples of the Hesperides, 
and who, the fable says, was horribly weary of its task. 

Notice that diamonds are objects which please the eye only, and 
those who wear them do not sce them, that others enjoy this pleas- 
ure, when they have sense enough not to associate with it a regret. 

The women who possess diamonds to feast the glances of oth- 
ers upon them, submit, besides the aforesaid anxieties, to divers 
tasks, some onerous, others slavish; to fasten them to the head, 
the ears, ete., and to unfasten them, to lock them up carefully, 
and from time to time change the mounting and the arrange- 
ment; to be careful not to lose them when dancing, to brood over 
their diamonds with the jealous tenderness of a terrified hen. 
And what respect, what worship, what religion for these stones ! 
A woman, Cleopatra, once dared to destroy a pearl, and she has 
never been pardoned for this scandalous prodigality. All histo- 
rians have related the fact, and reproached her for it. It is nearly 
nineteen centuries since, ard this is the only example of such a 
sacrilege, and it is still spoken of with surprise and indignation. 


* This is a mistake, if the English tranglation is a correct one. 
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A THUNDER SHOWER. 


BY GRACE FLETCUER. 
Patter, patter, come the raindrops, falling thick among the eaves, 
On the tender, springing grasses, and the newly budding leaves, 
With a mellow, mournful music, and an echoing refrain, 
Like old songs we listened long ago, that ne’er shall sound again. 
And the azure sky has vanished, and thick clouds of iron gray 
Follow fast upon their sisters, whose white robes have glanced away. 


From the secret inner temple, heavy thunders muttering loud, 

Seem a token of that battle fought one day beyond the cloud, 

When the great archangel, Michael, with the lost disputed doom, 

And the sword of God came flashing through the half Egyptian gloom ;— 
Down a serried host of raindrops rush, hot driven by the wind, 

Like the rear-guard of an army, flying fast from foes behind. 


Thicker, faster falls the torrent, and the lightning cleaves the cloud, 
And again the distant thunder roars and echoes long and loud,— 

And the great black drops are dancing to the wind’s wild meiody, 
While the elements are mingling in a pawan loud and free; 

And the stormy sky holds likeness, while athwart the thick clouds roll, 
To the restless, wild commotion of a troubled human soul. 


One great drop, down-flying swiftly, breaks upon the jutting wall,— 
Like the swarthy son of Juno, lamed on Lemnos by his fall; 

While another, and another, follow quickly in the train, 

Meet, and touch, and pass each other, down the erystal window-pane, 
And a mimic sea has gathered on the porch before the door, 

That rolleth like the sea of life, for neither finds a shore. 


See, the rain falls slower, slower, and the thunder mutters low, 

And the jagged lightning flashes far less quickly come and go,— 

The wild wind, hushed to silence, passes by without a moan, 

And the merry birds commence anew, a clearer, wilder tone; 

From the leaves the drops are falling, from the blue the clouds are rofled, 
And the dripping earth cries * largess!’ and the sun showers down his gold. 


+ 
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NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. 
No. XIX. 


BY F. GLEASON, 


We left Venice on a calm, bright morning—it was the Sabbath, 
and my thoughts wandered to the sacred observance of the day in 
a New England community. The cars took us over the long 
bridge which connects Venice with the main land with dizzy 
rapidity, and landed us in a couple of hours at Padua, that ancient 
city of traditions and romantic legends. It is the oldest city in 
the north of Italy—a fact that the most casual observer would be 
apt to note from its antique and rusty look, and the ancient char- 
acter of its architecture. With a population of some forty thou- 
sand souls, the place seems to be at a stand-still ; and I doubt if it 
has changed in character or number of inhabitants for the last 
century. Long rows of arches support the houses, the sidewalks 
being formed beneath the arches, and an air of cold, rusty neglect 
being the general aspect. 

I happened to arrive here on the day of the annual races, and 
in the afternoon of the same day witnessed the gallant struggle of 
the horses on the race-course. Thousands assembled to witness 
the display, including either sex and all ages and occupations, 
from the grandee to the beggar, and a perfect Babel of voices 
rung upon the ear. At first, I wondered how such a disorderly 
throng could ever be brought into shape so as to permit the races 
to proceed, for even the track itself was crowded by the people in 
dense masses ; but they have a summary way of doing things here. 
At the firing of a gun, a troop of cavalry dashed full charge at the 
mob, and the track was cleared in an instant, and the bounds set. 
Then followed the race-horses, led around the course for the 
inspection of the spectators, and then commenced the contest of 
speed. It was a truly exhilarating sight—gallantly contended for 
were the prize flags by the struggling horses and expert riders. 

1 had engaged an intelligent and experienced courier at Venice 
to travel with me throngh Italy and Switzerland; and by his 
advice, I purchased at Padua a travelling carriage, and made 
arrangements for relays of post-horses at each station upon the 
route I proposed to visit, the carriage being easily disposed of at 
the close of the journey. In this mode, I travelled from Padua to 
Bologna, at the rate of about ten miles an hour, changing horses 
every hour and a half, a day suflicing for the accomplishment of 
the trip. Bologna is a city of some seventy odd thousand inhab- 
itants, and is set down as measuring two miles in length by one in 
breadth. Like Padua, this city wears a most ancient aspect— 
gloomy and antique to my eye, the streets being irregular and 
very narrow. The place is famous for one thing, at least, having 
furnished six popes to Rome, and nearly one hundred cardinals. 
I passed many a long hour in perambulating its crooked thorough- 
fares, and noting its various peculiarities. 

At last, having prepared to start for Florence, I despatched my 
courier to the office of the police for my passport, but was soon 
surprised by his hasty return and information that the official 
advised us not to post in that direction, as the cholera was raging 
fearfully there, and that I would be obliged to undergo a quaran- 
tine of ten days on leaving Florence for any other portion of the 
country. This, of course, I could not lay myself liable to; and as 
the cholera was raging with equal violence at Naples and Rome, 
I was obliged to forego the purpose of visiting these cities. Noth- 
ing was left for me now, but to take a “fresh departure ” for some 
other point. This I did, directing my courier to have our pass- 
ports vised for Milan, by the way of Parma, and two long days 
were consumed in posting thus from Bologna to Milan; the mo- 
notony of the route varied some dozen times a day by the chang- 
ing of horses, and the pecutiax lif and scenery that surround the 


post-stations. I can compare this mode of travelling to nothing 
in the United States. 

Milan, in point of splendor, was once the second city of Italy— 
filled with temples, baths, theatres, and all the structures requisite 
to the dignity of a great capital; but this glory has departed. 
Under the rule of the Visconti and Sforza, Milan attained a 
state of great prosperity, and became celebrated for its manufac- 
tures of armor, dress and ornaments. It then set the fashion to 
the rest of Europe; hence the word milliner. The wall or ram- 
part which encircles Milan, was built by the Spaniards in 1555. 
Around the outside of this wall runs what is called the Strada di 
Circonvallazione, a circular street of over seven miles in length, 
forming a fine drive. The city has ten gates; on the north side 
is the Porta Comasina, erected by the merchants of Milan, a doric 
arch surmounted by four large figures representing the four rivers, 
Po, Ticino, Adda and the Olona. : 

The principal object of interest is the cathedral [see engraving, 
page 252.] The first stone of the present cathedral was laid in 
1386. The building of the same has been often interrupted, and 
has, when resumed, been often carried on slowly; and it is yet 
unfinished. The east end, or apsis, which forms five sides of an 
octagon, is probably the most ancient, or original portion of the 
structure. It is calculated that the niches and pinnacles of the ex- 
terior will require about four thousand five hundred statues; of 
these about three thousand are executed. A staircase of one hun- 
dred and fifty-eight steps, at the west corner of the south transept, 
led me to the roof. Here steps upon flying buttresses present an 
ascent to the different levels. Two staircases, winding in a 
turret of open tracery, brought me to the platform of the octagon ; 
and a similar staircase in the spire conducted me to the gallery at 
the foot of the pyramid which crowns it. From this gallery I had 
a good view of the city, and the plain of of Lombardy, studded 
with cities and villages, and the whole walled in by the snowy 
Alps. The ground plan of the cathedral is a Latin cross. The 
body is divided into a nave and four aisles, by four ranges of co- 
lossal clustered pillars, with nine inter-columniations. The length 
of the cathedral is four hundred and eighty-five feet, and two hun- 
dred and fifty-two feet broad. Numerous monuments, tombs, 
chapels and altars are contained in this church. 

Beneath the choir is a lower church, in which service is celebra- 
ted during the winter season. From this is the entrance into the 
chapel of St. Carlo. The walls of this subterranean chapel are 
covered with eight oval bas-reliefs, in silver gilt, representing the 
principal events of the life of the saint; among which is St. Car- 
lo’s distribution to the poor of the proceeds of the sale of the prin- 
cipality of Oria. He had a life-interest in this domain, which he 
sold for forty thousand crowns; and he ordered his almoner to 
distribute it among the poor and the hospitals of his diocese. The 
almoner made out a list of the items, how the donations were to be 
bestowed, which, when added up, amounted to forty-two thousand 
crowns. But when he found out the mistake, he began to revise 
the figures. “ Nay,” said St. Carlo, “let it remain for their ben- 
efit ;” and the whole was distributed. Another scene represents 
the attempt to murder St. Carlo. St. Carlo had labored to intro- 
duce salutary reforms into the order of Humiliati, whose scanda- 
lous mode of living had given great offence. So prevalent was 
the practice of assassination, that some members of the order en- 
tered into a conspiracy to murder him. A priest named Farina 
engaged to execute the deed. Farina gained access to the private 
chapel, and as St. Carlo was kneeling before the altar, he fired at 
him with an arquebus. At this moment they were singing the 
verse, “ Let not your heart be troubled, neither be ye afraid.” The 
bullet struck St. Carlo on the back, but it did not penetrate his 
silken cape, and dropped harmless to the ground ; and the failure 
of the attempt was considered as an evident interposition of Prov- 
idence. St. Carlo continued in prayer, while all around him were 
in consternation. For a time the assassin escaped, but was ulti- 
mately executed, though St. Carlo endeavored to save him. The 
body of the saint is deposited in a gorgeous shrine of gold and 
gilded silver. The priest who conducted me hither lighted a nwn- 
ber of caridles and placed them in front of the shrine, then by some 
contrivance lowered the front, which displayed to me the corpse, 
dressed in full pontificals, reposing in an inner shrine, or coffin, 
and seen through panes of rock crystal. The brown and shriv- 
elled flesh of the mouldering countenance scarcely covers the bones; 
the head is all but a skull, and the face, alone uncovered, offers a 
touching aspect amidst the splendid robes and ornaments in which 
the figure is shrouded. St. Carlo died in the year 1584. 

Milan is one of the cities in Italy most celebrated for its thea- 
tres ; the principal house is “La Scala.” Having heard much of 
this celebrated establishment, I felt a desire to see the interior, and 
the house being closed for the season, I had to apply to the 
office-keeper, who went with me, and partly lighted the house 
for my inspection. It is the largest theatre in Italy, and will seat 
four thousand spectators. Each box has a small room attached 
to it. The form of the house is a semi-circle, with the ends pro- 
duced and made to approach each other. From the front of the 
centre box to the curtain is about a hundred feet; the depth of the 
stage behind the curtain is one hundred and fifty feet. Leaving 
this theatre I went to the “ Arena,” an amphitheatre, which is an 
ellipse, whose greatest diameter is seven hundred and eighty feet, 
and is capabie of containing thirty thousand spectators. It is 
surrounded by ten rows of seats, arranged in the manner of an 
ancient amphitheatre. It can be floated for naval.exhibitions. 

I shall leave Milan to-morrow for Switzerland, and cross the 
Alps by the Simplon Pass. It will be seen by this that Iam now 
nearing home by every step I take ; and I am looking forward with 
hope to the pleasure I shall experience in once more meeting fa- 
miliar faces, and embracing those friends most dear to me. My 
next will be from the snowy Alps. 
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STATE PRISON AT SING SING, NEW YORK. 

The Mount Pleasant Prison, at Sing Sing, is thirty-three miles 
from the city of New York, on the eastern shore of the Hudson 
river, and the ground on which it stands is about ten or twelve feet | 

| 


above high water mark. The prison grounds contain one hun- 
dred and thirty acres, and the wharf is approachable by vessels 
drawing twelve feet of water. The prison, warden’s house, hos- 
mg and chapel, workshops, etc., are built of rough-dressed mar- 
le. The main prison for the males is four hundred and eighty 
feet in length, from north to south, and forty-four in width, run- | 
ning parallel with the Hudson river. The building is five stories 
high, containing a line of one hundred cells in each story on each 
side, making one thousand cells in all. The cells are each seven | 
feet long, seven feet high, and three and one half feet wide; they | 
are sufficiently lighted, well warmed and ventilated. The area be- | 
tween the cells and parallel walls, ten feet wide, is open from the | 
ground to the roof; and of this interval, three feet adjoining the | 
cells are occupied by the galleries. The space in front of the cells 
forms a complete soun‘ing-gallery, so that the guard in the open 
area on the ground flagging can hear even a whisper from a dis- 
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tant cell in the upper story. The western building is enclosed by 
two buildings two stories high and forty feet wide, and running to 
the edge of the river; these are occupied as workshops. Within 
the space thus enclosed are six other buildings, five of which are 
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| unable to exchange cither looks or signs. 


used as workshops, and the sixth, the largest, is two stories, the | 


basement being used as a kitchen and mess-room, and the second 
floor as a chapel and hospital. North of the main building are 
several frame buildings used for the coopers’ a and shops at- 
tached to the lime kiln. The guard house is on the bank or height 
on the east side of the prison, and west of the female prison, about 
one hundred and seventy feet above the level of the yard, and 


| commanding a perfect view of the east yard and part of the west. 


The Hudson River Railroad runs through an arch in the east 
yard, about sixty feet east of the main building. Soon after day- 
ight, on a signal given by the prison bell, the keepers unlock the 
doors of the cells, and the convicts, each with his night-tub and 
mush-pan, march out, and having disposed of these articles, ac- 
cording to the order of the prison, proceed to the workshops, 
where they commence the labor of the day. At a fixed hour 
another bell is rang, when they form in line, and march in silence, 
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with close files to the mess-room, where they breakfast at narrow 
tables, so arranged and so guarded by their keepers that they are 
After an interval of 
about thirty minutes, they return in the same manner to the shops. 
At twelve o’clock they dine, under the same care, to prevent in- 
tercourse. On the approach of night, they wash their faces 
and hands, and ata signal, form a line according to the num- 
ber of their cells, march from their shops to their tubs, at the word 
of command take them up, and then march in close files, their 
tubs hanging on their arms, to the kitchen door, where their sup- 
r, in pans, has been placed in rows by the cooks; without 
reaking their step, they take up their pans, march to their re- 


CELL IN SLING SING PRISON, 


nsive galleries, enter their cells as they arrive at them, and close 
cir doors. Each gallery being occupied by one company, the 
keeper proceeds to lock up, and visits and counts the men in their 
cells. The convicts eat their suppers in their cells. At nine 
o’clock in summer, and at cight in the winter, they are required, 
by the mnging of a bell, to retire to bed. When well they are not 
rmitted to lie down before the bell rings, nor to get up again, 
ut from necessity, until the ringing of the morning bell. During 
the night, keepers and guards are constantly moving round the 
galleries, wearing woolen socks on their feet, and walking so 
noisclessly that the convicts are not able to discover their presence 
or absence. It is obvious that no communication can take place 
between the convicts at night without the connivance or negligence 
of the guards, and this is guarded against by the visits of the 
warden at different hours of the night. This is the largest prison 
in the world, and in it the utmost harmony of every movement in 
the business prevails, and the most perfect order reigns. The 
whole internal machinery of the prison, with its nearly nine hun- 
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dred male convict laborers, resembles more the quiet industry and 
subordination to authority of a well-regulated funily, than an in- 
stitution for the punishment of hardened offenders. The hours 
of work are not more than laboring men out of prison generally 
perform. The feod is ample and of good quality; the bread is 
well baked, and the provisions well cooked by convicts expressly 
employed for that work. If any convict requires more food, his 
wants are supplied upon his making them known. Each cell is 

rovided with a bunk of wood, or frame, on which is a good straw 

d and four blankets. The cells and bed-clothing are kept clean, 
or made so when they are otherwise. Six or eight convicts are 
employed in washing the clothing and becding of the prisoners ; 
others do the cooking, and others the tail: ring and shoe-making 
for the prisoners. Clean under-clothes are given each week, and 
once a week they are all shaved by a convict who acts as barber. 
The officers of the prison, or those connected with the govern- 


A QUILTING PARTY IN WESTERN VIRGINIA. 


ment, business interests, health, and morals are, three inspectors, 
agent, warden, architect, clerk, physician, chaplain, teachers, thir- 
ty-five keepers, and thirty guards ; and at the female prison a prin- 
cipal matron and four assistants. ‘The inspectors appoint al the 
others named, who hold their office during the pleasure of the in- 
spectors. The inspectors are elected by the people; one each 
year, to serve for a term of three years. On them devolves by 
aw the appointment of the other officers and general inspection of 
the prison. They are required to meet every three months, in- 
09 the prison, and to make a report to the legislature annually. 

he duties of the other officers are defined by law, and are such 
as the good government and the welfare of the institution require. 
The agent has the entire management of the moneyed and fiscal 
concerns of the prison, the making of contracts and the superin- 
tendence of the manufacturing and mechanical business carried 
on in the prison. He makes all purchases, and enforces the pay- 


ment of all debts, and takes charge of moneys and valuables be- 
longing to convicts. The warden has the entire control and gov- 
ernment of the discipline and police of the institution. He re- 
sides in a house connected with the prison, gives all necessary 
directions to assistant keepers, and examines continually into the 
safe-keeping and welfare of the convicts, and hears their com- 
plaints relative to clothing, keepers, etc. He makes all general 
orders, rules, etc., for the government of the prison, and keeps a 
daily journal. In a word, to him is entrusted all that relates to 


MONUMENT TO SILAS WRIGHT. _ [See page 252.) 


the custody and management of the police of the institution. The 
chaplain performs the religious services in the prison, and attends 
to the spiritual wants of the convicts. He also visits the convicts 
in their cells during the week days for religious instruction. He 
visits the sick daily in the hospital, has charge of the library, ex- 
amines all books sent for the ase of convicts, and makes a yearly 
report to the inspectors, containing all facts relative to the moral 
and the social condition of the convicts previous to their being 
admitted to the prison. 
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{Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 


MORNING. 


BY MRS. SARAH E. DAWES. 


Wide the gates of morn unfold 

Their massive bars of burnished gold, 
And through the bright. ethereal way, 
Lo! yonder comes the king of day. 


Aurora, clad in robes of light, 

Bids quickly fly the shades of night ; 
Then swift ascends her airy car, 
And hastes to other lands afar. 


The mountain tops with splendor glow, 
As waves of sunlight o'er them fiow ; 
Earth decks her brow with gems of morn, 
And smiles to bless the glorious dawn. 


Her thousand voices join to raise 

A grateful hymn of morning praise ; 
Rocks, hills and vales the sound prolong, 
And ocean joins to swell the song. 


March on, victorious king of day! 

Kight onward take thy conquering way ; 
On other climes with radiance shine, 
For all things bless thy light divine. 


{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


JOHN HARDINGE. 
A STORY OF CHARLES THE SECOND'S TIME. 


BY GIDDINGS H. BALLOU. 


Ir was a busy time at Portsmouth, when the old ship Diomede, 
which had done service under Blake, stout Cromwell’s adiniral, 
once more turned her way seaward. She mustered eight hundred 
men, all told, and was commanded by Henry, youngest son of 
Lord Brereton, just dubbed captain in the royal navy. Henry 
Verdun (as the family name went) was schooled in the court of 
Charles the Second, and had obtained his appointment by the arts 
of a parasite and flatterer, not by honest service and tried bravery. 
Thus it happened that the actual management of the ship lay al- 


most exclusively in the hands of young Hardinge, the lieutenant, 
who was already noted for courage and seamanship. Hardinge 
was well aware of this, and he had determined within himself, 
that come what might, the ship should not re-enter port without a 
brush with the enemy. With this view he made approach to the 
Dutch coast, altering their course from time to time in such manner 
as to deceive his commander with regard to their position. 

On the third morning, at early dawn, Hardinge, standing in 
the fore-rigging, discovered with his glass a small sail, two points 
off his course. Descending on deck, he directed the helmsman to 
shape his course accordingly, and bore rapidly down on the chase. 

“Tt’s only one of those German trade-boats, bound to Yar- 
mouth,” said old Dixon, the quarter-master, as she rose in view. 
“T could tell one of those fellows as far as I can see.” 

“T shall overhaul her, for all that,” said Hardinge. “Wemay 
gain some intelligence, at all events; and as there has been so 
much espial of our doings lately, I suspect some of these boats 
have had a hand in it.” 

But the little craft, pursuing her course, evidently with no inten- 
tion of evading pursuit, was presently brought to, and lay rock- 
ing quietly alongside. A boat having been lowered from the ship, 
boarded the sloop and brought off her crew, who were mustered 
in the waist and questioned by Hardinge. The latter, however, 
failed of eliciting anything of value, or any evidence that they 
were other than what they seemed, namely, the crew of a neutral 
trader, carrying allowed cargo, with papers made out in regular 
form. Turning to Captain Verdun, who stood near, conversing 
in a low voice with a boon companion of his, Hardinge said : 

“ Wecan make no cause for detaining these men or their vessel.” 

“Tt may be so,” was the reply, “with regard to the most of 
them, but as for the youth yonder” (indicating him with his fin- 
ger), “it is my order that he be retained. He is recognized as 
English born, and as having served in Suffolk not more than a 
year since. The rest are dismissed.” 

“ Your excellency errs,”’ said, in broken English, the skipper of 
the sloop, a hale, grizzle-haired man. “The lad was born near 
Bremen, being my own sister’s son; and was never out of sight 
of our village steeple before this voyage.” 

“T shall bandy no words with you,” Verdun replied. “ The 
youth must remain.” 

The young man turned pale, and shrank back, as if instinctive- 
ly seeking aid from the bluff skipper, who, excited by the mute 
appeal, turned an angry look on the British captain; but Hardinge, 
checking him with a movement of the hand, said in a low voice: 

“ Beware! you well know that resistance is useless. The lad 
shall come to no harm ; and I have no doubt will soon be at liberty !’”’ 

“Guard him well, then,” replied the skipper. “I like not the 
looks of your captain; but I will trust in you and Heaven!” 

Thus saying, he left the ship with the rest of his men. The lad 
who was left bchind appeared for a moment sunk in dejection ; but 
presently turned to Hardinge with a confiding look, as if about to 
address him ; but he was interrupted by the captain’s voice. 

“Come hither, youngster,” Verdun said, assuming an accent of 
kindness. ‘“ We are to have no sulking, understand me. Your 
duties will be sufficiently light, and it rests with yourself whether 
you shall find your situation changed for the bettcr or no. Mean- 
while you may give the cabin’s steward some help if you will. I 
mistrust you are not used to the companionship of rough sailors.” 
The youth, with another glance at Hardinge, went abont the 


captain’s bidding. The lieutenant’s eye followed the boy's re- 
treating form, and then, for a moment, fell on Captain Verdun, 
whose countenance bore an aspect more sinister than ever. 

The day passed on, while Hardinge was busy in the discharge 
of his duties. Nevertheless, he had found occasion once or twice 
to catch a glimpse of the youth; and as evening waned, lingering 
for a moment at the rail, his arm was lightly touched, and a slip 
of paper thrust into his hand, at the same time that these words 
caught his ear: “ Read, as soon as you can do so unobserved.” 

The speaker had instantly retreated. Hardinge, obedient to 
his request, paced back and forth for a time, then moved towarda 
stern lantern, and by its light read the following : 

“Tam of Holland; no boy, but an orphan girl of Amsterdam, 
and niece to the Grand Pensionary, De Witt, who is my guardian. 
I perceive that your captain has discovered my disguise, and that 
he is villain and coward enough to destroy me. On you I must 
rely ; and there is that which assures me I can trust you safely, 
You will be within the sound of my voice, and I know that in case 
of need you will not want ability to assist me. 

De Forseyn.” 

“Even so,” in thought said Hardinge, as he walked forward. 
“T can and will circumvent the scoundrel, or I’m no true sailor. 
It’s a bold step, though, that I must take to ensure it.” 


Going on the main deck, he drew aside the captain of the watch. 

“ Martin,” said he, “I know you to be true stuff to the back- 
bone, or I would not confide in you as Iam abonttodo. Did you 
observe the youth who was taken out of the sloop to-day ?” 

“T did, your honor.” 

“JT have learned that this prisoner of ours, or rather of Captain 
Verdun’s, is a young lady in disguise, a niece of one of the great 
men in Holland. Our captain, suspecting her sex, it would seem 
(certainly for no other reason), ordered her detention. You know 
what sort of man he is; abeut that we need say little. I have 
just got a piece of paper on which she has written who she is; 
saying that she trusted in me, believing me an honest man and no 
coward, and asking me to protect her. I mean to do so, if it’s at 
the peril of my life. But I must have some help to succeed. Mar- 
tin, shall I reckon on you ?”’ 

“T'll not be back’ard, your honor.” 

“TI believe you, Martin,” said Hardinge, casting a wary eye 
around, “ Listen, then, while I tell you what I wish you to do.” 

A few words were interchanged in a guarded voice, and the two 
departed. The watch was relieved as the night passed, and oth- 
ers took their stations, while Hardinge encountered that uncertain 
sleep which the sense of danger always induces. Thus he had 
lain, how long he knew not, when all at once, a quick, shrill cry 
brought him to his fect and to the full possession of his senses. 
With teeth close set, and pistol in his bosom, he followed the di- 
rection which the alarm had indicated, and the next instant found 
himself in the presence of Captain Verdun and the disguised 
Emilia. The latter, flushed with beautiful disdain, held levelled 
at the breast of the unmanly officer, a glittering knife, which ap- 
peared to influence him with potent indecision. But surprised by 
the unexpected appearance of Hardinge, he forgot his fair antag- 
onist, and poured his rage upon the head of his licutenant. 

“ How dare you, sir,” he stammered, “how dare you intrude ? 
Return to your apartment, sir.” 

“With your permission, Captain Verdun,” was the reply, “I 
will for the present remain.” 

“Has it come to this ?”” exclaimed Verdun, moving backwarda 
step, his eyes flashing fury. ‘Guard !” 

“Hold, sir!’ said the other, instantly interrupting. “If you 
listen to my advice, you will remain quict. Make one step tow- 
ards placing me in arrest, and I will take the ship into my own 
possession. You know me well enough to belicve I would not ut- 
ter the threat without having first secured the power to execute it.” 

Verdun gazed on him in blank astonishment. But soon chang- 
ing his dismayed countenance for an aspect obsequious and smiling : 

“Come, Hardinge,”’ he said, “this is carrying the joke too far. 
You know very well that I am hasty at times ; but I mean you no 
ill; and here is my hand on it.” 

Hardinge extended the tips of his fingers to the offered pledge. 

“Tf the young lady,” continued Verdun, glancing from the lieu- 
tenant to Emilia and back, with malicious eye, though the mouth 
still smiled as before, “prefers to place herself under your charge, 
I shall not object, so long as appearances are preserved. Do I 
understand the matter ?”’ 

“ The lady places herself under my protection, Captain Verdun.” 

“Exactly so,” returned Verdun, still smiling blandly, and 
making a bow of mock deference to Emilia. “Then it would 
seem that my further presence here is unnecessary ; in fact my ab- 
sence would be rather desirable.” 

“Vile puppy!” exclaimed Hardinge, as he watched the speak- 
er’s retreat. The sentence was not altogether lost on Verdun. 

“ Aha, my fine fellow!” said the latter to himself, “you have 
got the better of me this time; but it does not prove that luck will 
always favor you. Take heed, or by-and-by it may fare ill with you.” 

At sunrise the Diomede labored with a scanty wind against the 
cross current which beat dull and heavy against her bows. Tar- 
dinge stood with folded arms upon the quarter, intently watching 
a ship, which about three leagues distant lifted a press of sail 
above the sea. The crows of the guns were tuking station quiet- 
ly, and various preparations were going on, as if in anticipation of 
an approaching conflict. Hardinge would now and then issue 
some order in a lowered voice, his watchful glance every now and 
then directed toward the cabin entrance. The moment evidently 
so unwelcome, at length arrived. Captain Verdun advanced a 
step or two on deck, and looked around with surprise. Then 
raising his eyes to windward, and perceiving the ship, which was 
rapidly nearing them, his countenance became pale, and turning 
toward Hardinge for explanation : 


“ How is this ?” he said; “my orders—” 

“Captain Verdun,” said Hardinge, bringing his hand to his 
chapeau, “it 1s impossible to escape, for wind and sea favor the 
Dutch ship, which is evidently an excellent sailer. It only remains 
to fight ; and I have accordingly brought the men to quarters.” 

Captain Verdun received the reply with a stare of helpless im- 
becility, and commenced pacing the starboard quarter in no envi- 
able frame of mind. ‘The men, meantime, proceeded cheerily 
about their duties, with movements less restrained. Partitions 
were removed, boarding nettings adjusted, and everything ready, 
when the Dutch ship, edging forward as if to cross the bows of 
the Diomede, the latter ranged slowly ahead, receiving a shot 
through the fore-rigging, followed by the whole broadside of the 
enemy. Hardinge smiled grimly, as a few splinters fell on deck. 

“They are in great haste to try our mettle, my lads,” he said. 
“They'll have a chance presently to feel the British bull-dog’s 
bite.” 

He was answered by a sturdy cheer, and the men stood steadily 
at their quarters, as another broadside flew thick around. One 
shot struck the rail not far from Captain Verdun, who, starting 
back in fright, hurriedly waved his hand, and gave command to 
fire ; yet with a voice so choked by terror, that the men, hearing 
but indistinctly, turned an inquiring look on Hardinge, who, quick- 
ly advancing, said in a loud voice : 

“Men, you are strictly directed by the captain to reserve your 
fire till the order is distinctly given, however late that may be.” 

Then approaching Captain Verdun : 

“Sir, as I perceive that you are evidently seriously unwell, al- 
low me to suggest that the orders of this action proceed entirely 
from myself. I trust you will see the necessity of this measure.” 

Verdun made no reply, but fell back to his narrow walk. 
Another volley followed ; three or four men were killed at the guns, 
and others wounded; a shot had cut deep into the mainmast ; 
a wide opening gaped in either bulwark ; the moment had come. 

“ Now my hearties, give it them—fire !’”’ 

The ship reeled from stem to stern, while the unwicldy engines 
of death were jerked in and out as if moved by demoniac magic. 
In less than ten minutes a score of men lay dead and dying, the 
sails hung in ribbons, and the main deck, slippery with blood, 
scarce afforded safe footing. Verdun, filled with fear, clutched 
his lieutenant’s arm. 

“Mr. Hardinge, I insist that this slaughter continue no longer.” 

“Captain Verdun,” Hardinge deliberately replied, “ if you have 
aught like the heart of a man, I entreat you to cease these dastard- 
ly fears. See there,” he continued, pointing in the momentary 
lull to the enemy’s ship; “her foretopmast overboard, maintop- 
mast wounded, and rigging cut to pieces. Captain Verdun, that 
ship is ours !” 

The words had scarce passed his lips, when he sunk on deck. 
He was immediately lifted up to be conveyed below ; but opening 
his eyes, he said to his attendants : 

“It is nothing. Get me a chair; I'll not leave the deck now. 
Dixon, put the helm more to port—Emilia !” 

He had fainted. When consciousness returned, he found him- 
self lying on a pallet on the cabin floor, with Emilia bending over 
him. Essaying to rise, his head fell back again on the pillow, 
while her hand was lifted in remonstrance. 

“Be quict,”’ she said. “ Your arm is broken, and your side bad- 
ly bruised by a splinter. You are now under my command.” 

How goes it on deck ?”’ 

“Tt is all over, Master Hardinge,” said old Martin, who now 
approached. “ His will be done ; but it is a sad hour for old Eng- 
land's glory.” 

Hardinge closed his eyes, and turned his head away; a tear 
drop fell on his cheek. — “ Had there been a woman’s courage to 
have taken my place,” he murmured, “the Diomede’s flag would 
now be floating in victory.” 

The firing had ceased ; yet still were heard confused cries, and 
the trampling of feet hither and thither. 

“The spirit room is on fire !’’ was the cry which now ran quick- 
ly along the deck, and penetrating the cabin where Hardinge lay, 
inspired him with some portion of his accustomed strength. 


“Tt is a matter,” he said, “ where a little want of proper man- 
agement may be the destruction of the whole. 1 must be on deck, 
at all events.” 

When he appeared, leaning on Emilia, the decks presented a 
scene of utter confusion. It was clearly impossible to save the 
ship, for the flames spread so rapidly that nothing could be done 
to restrain them, save to retire to the main deck and batten down 
the hatches. Although these and similar precautions were at- 
tended to, the officers were unable to retain further control over 
the men, who became terrified by the danger from the magazine. 
The appearance of Hardinge, however, exerted a quieting influ- 
ence, for on him the men had learned already to look with the 
fullest confidence. Summoning the officers at hand, among whom 
was the junior lieutenant, he directed them to keep the boats clear 
at any immediate expense of life, and every one on board to be 
marshalled in due order; death to be instantly inflicted on the 
first who hesitated to obey. 

“ Better to sacritice a few lives at once,” said Hardinge, “ than 
hundreds by-and-by. A little firmness will save all.” 

The magnetism of one mind re-arranged the entangled mass, 
and the boats, moving in order, took their complement and de- 
parted toward the Dutch ship, whose boats also now arrived to as- 
sist. As the crew were sent in rapid detail over the side, a man 
approached Hardinge, and said, touching his hat : 

“Cox’n of the jolly, sir. Your honor is badly wounded; and 
as all goes well, hopes as you will let us take you now.” 

“Officers last, Jones,” replied Hardinge ; “but here, take the 
lad with you.” 
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“No,” said Emilia; “I remain with you. But hark! what | 


now has happened ¢” 

A siinultaneous shout arose, and a voice from the boat said : 
“ The captain is drowned !” 

Every eye flashed joy among those of the Diomede’s crew who 
heard. Captain Verdun had remained for a while on board, re- 
strained by a remnant of shame, but more by the meaning looks 
of those around him. But this self-restraint at last gave way, and 
he attempted to throw himself into the bow of one of the Dutch 
boats. Ashe did so, amid a murmur of execration, a missile 
thrown by some unseen hand struck him on the head, and dashed 
him backward into the sea. He sank immediately ; but soon af- 
ter, one of the Dutch sailors perceiving him rise near the surface 
of the water, caught him by the hair, and drew him into the boat. 

“ Well, Saint George preserve us !” exclaimed old Martin, who 
observed the rescue. “ He is surely born to be hanged.” 

The Diomede was nearly tenantless, and the last detachment 
of her crew were about leaving, when Hardinge was lowered into 
the boat, assisted by Emilia, who had continued with him not- 
withstanding all entreaty to the contrary. The touch of the 
planks, heated burning hot, the warning voice of the imprisoned 
flames hurrying toward the magazine of death, thrilled every 
bosom. With oars bent back, the boat sped over the waves, and 
breath was hardly drawn till she lay under the lee of the Breda. 
Her company had not yet ascended the deck of the ship, when the 
sea rose with a low, moaning sound, while with a deafening re- 
port, the masts of the burning ship rose high above—a mass of 
flaming fragments filled the air—and the old Diomede sank to lay 
her bones with the relics of former navies. * * 

“A true sailor bears no malice when fairly beaten; so pass 
the wine. Here’s to the Lady Emilia. There is something be- 
yond common in that girl. To own the truth, I once had an eye 
that way myself. But Teufel! As I said before, she is something 
beyond me; and if it were not so, there’s her guardian, old De 
Witt, has marked her down, they say, for nothing under a prince.” 

Such had been the converse, one afternoon, across a little round 
table in the cabin of the Dutch ship, where Hardinge sat as the 
invited guest of her commander. The words of the bluff Hol- 
lander were now, for the fiftieth time, recalled, as Hardinge walked 
in the court of the St. Nicholas tavern, at Amsterdam. ‘“ Had he 
indeed so deep an interest in the probable disposal of the fair one?” 
The pang which these last words of Captain Dorfels had occa- 
sioned him, was a suflicient answer to the question. Placed on 
parole, as he had been soon after landing, several opportunities 
had been afforded him of meeting the Lady Emilia. Each time 
but added to the warmth of his admiration. Carried away by his 
imagination, he had yielded to waking dreams for which there was 
no foundation in reality. While thus reproaching himself for this 
indulgence in idle fancies, an unaccustomed sound struck his ear ; 
a hollow, prolonged murmur, like that of the distant swf beating 
on the shore. Curious to learn the cause, he hurried through the 
long hall leading to the main entrance on the street ; here he found 
the great door barred, and meeting the landlord, inquired what 
was going on. 

“ Mein herr,”’ said the landlord, “the people are making a tu- 
mult, and are on their way to the mansion of De Witt, who will 
fare hard, I fear, if they get hold of him. Ah, mein herr, this it 
is to live in Amsterdam. They have no such doings in good old 
Bremen, where was born.”’ 

Not waiting for the host to finish his complaint, Hardinge made 
his way to the street. A disorderly multitude rushed on from the 
distance, swarming toward the palace of the great Pensionary. 
Hastening into the house for his pistols, Hardinge regained the 
pavement, ran on through by-streets and lanes, and at last reach- 
ed the mansion which he sought. Here he shook the gate hastily, 
shouting: “A De Witt! a De Witt!” 

Being admitted, he found assembled at the upper end of a 
hall which led upon a_ balcony overlooking the street, a com- 
pany of armed men, apparently for the most part substantial 
burghers. They were evidently divided with regard to the imme- 
diate action to be taken. 

“ A fig for idle prattle by way of dissension,” said a stout, ple- 
thoric citizen, “The only way is to offer them a dose of cold 
lead to begin with ; such treatment will cool their rebellious stom- 
achs, if anything will.” 

This speech was received with assent by some, while others 
shook their heads in deprecation of what they termed so rash a 
procedure. Meantime a solitary figure, wrapped in a mantle, 
walked back and forth near the opposite end of the long apart- 
ment. His head was slightly bent, as though he was engaged in 
meditation. He paid no attention to the movements of those as- 
sembled, and showed no sign of emotion at the tumult about to 
assail him. And now from the front were heard cries, which, gain- 
ing strength every moment, evinced the pitch of feeling which dis- 
content had attained. 

“Down with the Pensionary! Long live the house of Orange! 
Death to our oppressors !”” 

The cloaked form paused. The raised face turned toward the 
sound, and a throb of pain disturbed the stern repose of the fea- 
tures. It was the Pensionary himself. 

“O, people, uncertain and treacherous as the waves of the sea! 
Rather might one put his trust in princes than in you !” 

Then bowing his head as before, De Witt moved on. A battering 
at the gate, and the crash of glass announced the commencement 
of the assault. Hardinge sprang out on the balcony, and waving 
his chapeau, arrested for a moment the rage of the mob. 

“Listen to me,” he cried. “I am an Englishman, and your 
enemy by law; but I cannot quietly stand by and see a brave man 
harmed and yourselves disgraced in this manner. What wish 
you? To murder the man who has impoverished himself to serve 


his country? Him who, to say the least, is one of your chief- 
est safeguards? Well would it have been for us had you removed 
him long ago ; but for your own sake, and the sake of your coun- 
try’s glory, pause before you proceed further in your ill design.” 

“You talk very finely,” said a hoarse voice ; “but we are 
the poor folk—the common people, whom no one cares for except 
to use as make-weight and food for powder. What care we for 
glory, when our wives and children starve ? which they soon will 
do if things do not alter. Let generals and governors and great 
folk take the glory, and give us the gold which is now wrung from 
the poor man’s earnings. We have been cajoled long enough by 
those who have misruled us, and we have come to take vengeance 
on the chief of them.” 

“Your sacrifice is ready!” replied De Witt, as, rejecting the 
dissuasion of his friends, he stood before the angry mob. “ You 
say that I have misruled you—deccived you. Be it so. The pen- 
alty is ready. As for these few friends of mine, let them retire 
unharmed ; you do not seck their lives. Come, then, the gate is 
already unbarred for your entrance.” 

Taken by surprise, the multitude hesitated ; their purpose fal- 
tered. Just then a rumor arose on the outer cdge of the huge as- 
sembly, which grew more earnest as it gained fresh utterance. 

“The English fleet defeated—another great victory of the brave 
De Ruyter!” 

Their ill purpose was forgotten. Dispersing at first by twos 
and threes, and soon in large numbers, the people retired. Har- 
dinge, also, was about to retire, when a servant of De Witt 
touched his arm, saying that his master desired his presence. 
Hardinge was shown into an adjoining chamber, nearly in the 
centre of which sat De Witt at a table covered with books and 
papers. Bowing to the officer, he motioned him to a chair. 

“ Your name is Hardinge ?” said the Pensionary, fixing on him 
whom he addressed a pair of eyes than which there were few more 
penetrating. 

“ Your excellency is correct.” 

“Doubtless,” continued De Witt, “you suppose me ignorant 
of your history, as well as of certain passages wherein were con- 
cerned yourself and a certain adventurous fair one, to whom I 
have the honor to be related. If you have thought thus you will 
find yourself mistaken in both respects. I know that you come 
of a decent family, and that you are one of those brave officers of 
whom it were well for your king that he possessed more; and at 
the same tinre fewer such poltroons as a certain captain who shall 
just now be nameless. I honor courage, and I know not but that 
I honor it most when displayed at sea. It is a glorious theatre, 
where good old Van Tromp was once chief actor. It was under 
his eyes that I first handled arms; and would that I had never 
been removed from the field of fair fight to the tortuous intricacies 
of state. I should in such case, I think, have been a happier man, 
And I can well imagine, Sir Englishman, that to maiden’s eyes 
none could be more attractive than a brave, true-hearted sailor. 
But,” and here the voice of the speaker grew deeper and more de- 
liberate, “ while I am willing to recollect my own age of youth and 
folly, and to sympathize with its like in another, let me caution 
you against the thought that I would yield to romantic caprice 
the demands of honor and national policy. ‘To come to the point 
then. My niece, the Lady Emilia De Forsen, is the intended 
bride of George, Duke of Brunswick. I may inform you that it 
is a matter closely connected with the interests of government. I 
have this very morning had a conference with my niece. I can 
assure you that she is ready, in the true De Witt spirit, to sac- 
rifice her own fancies in obedience to the requirements of duty. For 
one of her sex, and so young, she possesses a wonderful energy 
of mind which certainly will not be wanting now. Enough, you 
will understand that what I have said is irrevocable, and will, I 
believe, have the good sense to conduct yourself accordingly.” 


“Your excellency,” said Hardinge, rising, “is one who, with 
iron will, would sacrifice your own happiness and that of all over 
whom you hold control, sooner than abate one titile from the 
schemes of family aggrandizement, which you veil from yourself 
under the name of patriotic ambition.” 

In one of the cells of old Newgate, a year subsequent, lay John 
Hardinge. Fortune, agreeably to the prediction of Verdun, had 
dealt ill with him. On receiving, by cartel, his release in Holland, 
he had no sooner returned to his native country than he was 
thrown into prison; being charged with mutinous conduct on 
board the Diomede, thereby causing her capture by the Datch. 
He was now daily expecting the sitting of a court-martial, whose 
decision he had reason to fear would be unfavorable. The judges 
were venal; and he had nothing to bribe them, even had he chos- 
en to accept this method of buying justice. 

While he sat thinking gloomily of the probabilities of the case, 
the door of his cell was unfastened, and a jailer, bearing a torch, 
ushered in a man dressed in court costume, with foppishly cut 
beard, and wearing his feathered hat jauntily askew. Notwith- 
standing the sudden and uncertain light, the dress, manner and 
voice proclaimed to Hardinge the presence of Captain Verdun. 

“ What time shall I return, Captain Verdun ?” asked the jailer. 

“ Why, I think we will say in half an hour,” replied the cap- 
tain, in the piping tones which Hardinge remembered having 
heard the sailors so often travestic. 

The jailer having retired, Verdun approached the prisoner, ob- 
serving, however, a guarded distance, which kept him just without 
the reach of his companion, whose scope was bounded by a chain 
attached to a staple in the wall. After a pause of some embarrass- 
ment, Verdun said : 

“Master Hardinge, it is not for me to deny that I have had some 
hand in your present ill luck; however, there are many from 
whom, as enemies, you would have received a portion much worse 
than this you now undergo. But let that pass. I have a propo- 


sition to make. You may be aware that there have been certain 
slanderous reports set afloat concerning the part that I bore at the 
time the Diomede was captured. Now you will perceive that a 
little testimony or explanation in my favor coming from yourself 
will be sufficient to set things right. Therefore I will undertake, 
on condition of your satisfying my wishes in this respect, to pro- 
cure your liberation. One other little stipulation, however, which 
I had like to have forgotten. You remember that little jilt of a 
Hollander, whom we took from the trade-boat which we overhaul- 
ed on the voyage, and for whom you took such a boyish fancy. 
Since peace has been proclaimed,” continued the speaker, ap- 
proaching nearer as he observed the quiet attitude of the other, 
“T have taken a run to Holland, and there I happened on this 
very flame of ours. She really looks tolerably well ; and to come 
to the gist of the matter, has some money, which would be rather 
convenient to me just now. You understand of course that you 
are not to interfere in this pursuit. And indeed I think the little 
jade looks not altogether unfavorably on me.” 


He said no further, when Hardinge, springing from his seat, 
caught him by the collar and shook him violently. 

“ Incorrigible liar !’’ Hardinge exclaimed ; ‘‘ how dare you tempt 
me thus? Say more and I will shake the breath out of you. Go, 
I warn you not to come within my reach again.” 

“T would not,” said Verdun, in an altered voice, “ have suspect- 
ed Master Hardinge cf thus ill using his friends.” 

Hardinge reised his eyes to the speaker’s face, and was, for an 
instant, dumb with astonishment at the transformation it had un- 
dergone. ‘The pointed beard, the mustachio, the jaunty hat and 
fashionable peruke were removed; and now, the smiling mouth, 
liquid eye and sparkling cheek, presented quite another physiog- 
nomy than that of Captain Verdun. 

“Emilia!” Hardinge exclaimed ; “I might almost be moved 
to think you a guardian spirit flitting thus over sea and land. How 
in the name of all that is wonderful do I see you here ?” 

“Tam rejoiced,” replied his companion, with a serious air, al- 
most amounting to sadness, “if my apparent levity of manner has 
not impaired the esteem in which you might have held me. Shall 
I, then, inform you wherefore I first donned other attire than be- 
longs to our sex ?” 

“T trust,” Hardinge said, “that you have not found me want- 
ing in due respect, Lady Emilia!” 

“Indeed not,” she answered ; “but let me proceed. Last year 
it was found desirable at the Hague that a person, properly quali- 
fied, should be sent on a secret mission to a certain party at the 
English court, who should be well acquainted with the English, 
French and Dutch languages; possess some acquaintance with 
diplomatic procedure, integrity of purpose and a little courage. 
From the necessity which my uncle had often been under of em- 
ploying me as a sort of secretary, I had picked up a tolerable idea 
of the intrigues of state. The languages I knew. Full of patri- 
otic feeling, I determined to offer my services. My offer was ac- 
cepted. You know the fate of my undertaking. As for the pres- 
ent, you might, for instance, imagine that having taken a whimsi- 
cal interest in the fortunes of a certain person— In short,” con- 
tinued the speaker, hesitating and blushing, “I do not know that 
it is any affair of yours. You know we are always entitled to a 
certain amount of wilfulness, and this is the sum of the matter.” 

“ Most clearly reasoned from the fact,” replied Hardinge, smil- 
ing; “and right glad am I to hear the music of your telling it. 
But as for the proprieties, pro and con, my faith were small that 
could not take them on trust most willingly. But, may I ask— 
the Duke of Brunswick—?” 

“You see me here,” his companion quickly replied ; “is not that 
sufficient guarantee ?”’ 

“ And the Pensionary, how is it with him ?” 

“ Have you not heard,” said Emilia, whose eyes dropped tears 
of grief, “ how that noble man was basely murdered by the popu- 
lace? O, my dear uncle, I would gladly have given my life for 
yours. Heis gone! To him, while he lived, I yielded my grati- 
tude, and held in obedience all the wishes of my heart. But hist! 
for unless I mistake, one approaches to whom we owe true rever- 
ence. Even so; it is the queen !” 

A lady of stately carriage, of dark brunette complexion, of sad, 
though gracious countenance, came forward in the apartment, 
while a gentleman in waiting remained without the door. She 
addressed herself to Hardinge, who, with true obeisance stood be- 
fore her. 

“Master John Hardinge, whom I now salute baronct, from this 
moment your imprisonment is ended. We have become informed 
of certain undeserved misfortunes which you have incurred ; also 
of your good conduct and bravery in battle, proving you a wor- 
thy son of that Hardinge who died at Goring, fighting for the first 
Charlies. For ourselves, we take much pleasure in a certain little 
romance which we foresee will terminate in uniting yet more closely 
two hearts which in love have some time been joined. Sir John, 
for by such title shall you presently be known, I congratulate you 
on the near attainment of a prize which some of loftier station 
have sought in vain. Sir William Temple, appointed guardian 
of Lady Emilia’s estate, awaits you. Let me add that your fame 
is now made clear before all men; and we will endeavor in some 
measure to repay the wrongs which you have suffered. Your en- 
emy, Captain Verdun, will assail you no more. Having received 
an appointment in Ireland, he has met an ignoble death at the 
hands of some peasants whom he had grossly misused. For the 
rest, my young friends, let me enjoy the rare spectacle of two gen- 
erous hearts made mutually happy !” 

She sighed, and turned away ; and at that moment her two com- 
panions were sufficiently unselfish to spare a thought from their 
own gladness, in sympathy with the sorrows of the gentle and un- 


happy Henrietta! 
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QUILTING PARTY. 


cap-stone was laid up- 


The artist has pre- 
sented for us, on page 
249, a characteristic 
and expressive picture 
of country life in West- 
ern Virginia. The 
scene represents a 
quilting party conven- 
ed at the house of a 
villager to assist in 
this domestic labor 
unitedly. The expres- 
sive countenances of 
the group are full of 
meaning, and the va- 
rious relationships each 
sustains to the others 
will readily suggest 
themselves to the ob- 
server. Age and in- 
fancy, youth and ma- 
turity are here delin- 
eated, ease and awk- 
wardness, roughness 
and gentle refinement, 
just such a heteroge- 
neous compound of life, 
as such social gather- 
ings are composed of. 
There is something 
unique and peculiar 
in the countenances of 
the various actors in 
the scene. 


VIADUCT 

OVER THE PATAPSCO. 

The view of the via- 
duct over Patapsco riv- 
er, given on page 249, 
is a representation of a 
master-piece of mason- 
ry. , It is situated on 
the Washington branch of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
about eight miles from Baltimore. The bridge is of eight arches 
of fifty-eight feet span. The height of the railroad above the 
water level is sixty-six feet, and the whole length of the bridge is 
seven hundred and eight feet. This noble work cost $120,000, 
and was finished in 1835. The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad is 
one of the most important of the lines of communication which 
connect Baltimore with other parts of the Union. This great 
thoroughfare, which is in operation as far as Cumberland, is de- 
signed to connect the Monumental City with Wheeling on the 
Ohio river, and when carried through to Wheeling, will open the 
most direct communication between the Atlantic and the West. 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF MILAN, IN ITALY, 


MONUMENT TO SILAS WRIGHT. 

The monument given on page 249 is a copy of that which has 
been erected to the memory of the late Silas Wright, upon the 
school grounds in Weybridge, N. Y. It is of water-colored mar- 
ble, wrought by B. M. Underhill, Dorset, Vermont, where the 
marble was quarried. It was projected by 8. W. Jewett, and the 
money for the same, $4000, was raised by subscription. It stands 
thirty-eight feet high ; the base stone is eight feet square, and the 
foot of the shaft is three feet eight inches square, and at the apex 
twenty-one inches, and is surrounded by a circular iron fence, six 
rods in diameter. It was completed on the 27th of August, 1850, 
just three years to a day after the death of Gov. Wright, and the 


on that day, with ap- 
propriate honors, by 
Gen. Wool, in the 
presence of about 7000 
persons. 


SPORTING SCENE. 

The engraving pre- 
sented below is a cop 
of a famous En lish 
sporting piece by Hall, 
entitled “ Marking the 
Covey.” It will be ad- 
mired and appreciated 
by all the votaries of 
field-sports as well as 
the admirers of art. It 
is a capital sporting 
group, in a true sport- 
ing country; the old 
is donkey, and point- 
ing to the distant cov- 
ey as they are about to 
settle, is true to the 
life; the rough shoot- 
ing pony and boys in 
attendance indicate the 
party are waiting for 
the setting out of the 
*squire, their master ; 
to whom appearances 
promise a good day’s 
sport. The whole de- 
sign is cleverly con- 
ceived and most artist- 
ically executed. 


EXERCISE. 

It is owing, mainly, 
to their delight in out- 
door exercise, that the 
elevated classes in England reach a patriarchal age, notwith- 
standing their habits of high living, of Eo hours, of wine drink- 
ing, and many other health-destroying agencies; the deaths of 
their generals, their lords, their earls and their dukes, are chron- 
icled almost every weck, at 70, 80, and 90 years; it is because 
they will be on horseback—the most elegant, rational and accom- 

lished of all forms of mere exercise, both for sons and daughters. 

ut the whole credit of longevity to these classes must not 
given to their love for field-sports; it must be divided with the 
other not less characteristic trait of an English nobleman—he 
will take the world easy, and adds ten years, at least, to the average 
duration of human life.—Hall’s Journal of Health. 


[See Letter, page 247.) 
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EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES, 

For the free instraction of the people, it seems, there are now 
in the whole United States, in round numbers, 60,000 schools, 
which are supported at an annual expense of something less than 
six millions of dollars, of which sum more than half is expended 
by the two States of New York and Massachusetts. In this sur- 
vey of the common school facts of the different States, we find 
little cause for boasting, though much for hope. For, though 
nearly every State in the Union has recognized its duty to see that 
no child within its borders grows up in ignorance, yet only a few 
of the States have taken up the subject of universal education 
with anything of the earnestness which its importance demands, 
Teachers generally are ill paid, and hence ill qualified; and it is 
a startling fact, that the people of the United States pay quite half 
as much every year for the support of their dogs as they do for 
the education of their children. A well-informed man is still a 
rarity, and multitudes of the people “spell character with a k,”’ 
and are ready to affirm that “oats is cheaper than they was 
last year.” 


+ 


Prize Ope.—The prize of one hundred dollars offered by Mr. 
C. L. Derby for the best ode to be written on that beautiful crea- 
tion of art, “‘ Powers’s Greek Slave,” has been awarded to Augus- 
tine J. H. Duganne, of New York, a regular contributor to our pa- 
per. The committee who made the award for Mr. Derby were 
Messrs. Bayard Taylor, of the New York Tribune, Richard Storrs 
Willis, of the Musical World, and H. Fuller, of the Evening 
Mirror. The “ Prince Corsair,” just completed in the Flag, was 
written for us by Mr. Duganne. 


> 


New Line or Steamers.—The French Courrier, of New 
York, is sure now that some enterprising gentlemen in Lyons are 
about to establish a line of steamers between New York and 
Havre, and the editor congratulates the countries thereon, espe- 
cially France, which will thus be free from the tribute she has been 
paying to England and the United States. Nous Verrons. 


Tue Boston Tueatre.—Continued and deserved success 
crowns the liberal efforts of Mr. Barry at this favorite estab- 
lishment. 


+ > 


SPLINTERS. 


+++. The Washington Star states that 156 stone-cutters are 
now employed upon the stone work of the capitol extension. 

-++. The cost of the stones in the crown of Queen Victoria, 
exclusive of the metal, is upwards of $500,000. 

..+. Santa Anna is said to be importing foreign mercenaries into 
Mexico—four thousand Spanish, and two thousand Swiss soldiers. 

+++. The biggest apple of the season measures 14 inches in cir- 
cumference, and weighs 20 ounces. It was raised in Putney, Vt. 

-++. The Freshman class just beginning its course at Harvard 
College numbers 105, which is extraordinarily large. 

«+.» The Howard Association at New Orleans have sent two 
doctors, two members and ten nurses to Savannah, Georgia. 

.+++ The condition of the Otoe and Missouri Indians is deplo- 
rable, government neglecting to comply with treaty stipulations. 

.++. A new opera house is to be built in Philadelphia. The 
new opera house in New York cost $25,000. 

.... Leavenworth, in Kansas territory, has a population of 99 
men, 1 woman and 0 babies. Ten of the males are lawyers. 

+++» Twenty-five young women, on their way west as teachers, 
under the care of the Educational Society, lately arrived at Albany. 

.++. Aman named McElroy has recovered $10,000 damages in 
Calhoun county, Miss., of another named Thomason, for slander. 

.... We are gratified to know that the cholera, that fearful 
scourge, is gradually disappearing from all sections of the country. 

.++. Camphene killed an interesting little girl named Laura 
Bread in Providence, R. I., under very distressing circumstances. 

.»». Emigrants continue to arrive by hundreds every week at 
our port, and by thousands in that of New York city. 

-+++ News reaches us from various parts of the country which 
shows that the harvest, after all said about it, is an average one. 

..+. F. T. Meagher, the Irish patriot, is going to California, 
intending to make San Francisco his permanent residence. 

-++» Two brothers named Patchen were lately buried alive 
while digging a well in Otsego county, State of New York. 


FLATTERY. 

To a truly sensitive and modest heart, flattery is nothing less 
than insult; and it may be set down as a criterion of judgment, 
as to soundness or imbecility of mind, whether it will suffer the 
insidious approaches of the flatterer. Yet sometimes men flatter 
each other as they would have a bout or sword exercise—passing, 
foiling, thrusting and retiring—making of it a traffic of meanness, 
where, although both parties intend deception, neither are deceived. 

Unfortunately this is a very universal weakness, and those who 
think themselves freest from it are still culpable. Thus there are 
those persons who pretend to despise all flattery, but are neverthe- 
less themselves flattered by being told that they despise it! Flat- 
tery is the key by which some small people unlock the hearts of 
those favored by fortune, and through their patronage they obtain 
a livelihood ; but it is the vilest sort of surveillance they adopt. 
“ Of all wild beasts,” says Johnson, “ preserve me from a tyrant, 
and of all tame, a flatterer !”’ 

Women are generally very susceptible to the influence of this 
practice, and men, we regret to say, are very ready to apply this 
all-powerful agent—and yet a traly discriminating woman will 
not be thus deceived ; her own heart will detect the true gold from 
the alloy. No matter under what circumstances he may be placed, 
no man will flatter the woman whom he truly loves; he would 
find it as repugnant to his sense of propriety, as to offer her insult 
in any grosser or more palpable way. Neither would any woman 
of true character receive flattery ; for, as Locke says, “it is a sort 
of bad money, to which our vanity gives currency,” and no woman 
worthy of respect and love will harbor a spirit of vanity. ‘‘ Who 
flatters,” says Hannah More, “is of all mankind the lowest, save 
he who courts the flattery.” It is a self-evident fact, also, and one 
which should render us impregnable to the advances of this species 
of deceit, that we must first flatter ourselves in order to be vul- 
nerable to the flattery of another. 

There are species of flattery as delicate as true, and which any 
one may be justly proud of. For instance, we do know of one 
sincere form of flattery, so to speak, and that is imitation; if a 
person compliments our habits, conduct, or manner, by adopting 
it, we may then believe them to be genuine admirers, and that 
their expressed appreciation is not assumed for effect, but arises 
from honest conviction. To the discriminating mind flattery is 
not without its benefit ; it may serve as a warning and guide, in- 
asmuch as it is pretty sure to be in those qualities wherein we fall 
short of real excellence that a sycophant will be apt to offer com- 
mendation. This fact is worthy of remembrance, and should be 
applied*in the matter of judgment as it regards our intercourse 
with the world, aiding our discrimination of ourselves as well as 
the character of others. 

Let no one fancy himself beyond the influence of flattery ; it is 
not a safe thing so to do; for the most certain way to be cheated 
is to believe oneself more cunning than others, and the weakest 
spot in any man is very apt to be where he thinks himself to be 
the wisest. Though it argues weakness, yet it is very true that 
the most honest people are always the most credulous, and there- 
fore the easiest to be flattered. 


ANNEXATION OF CHARLESTOWN, 

We are among those who are gratified at the union of the two 
cities of Boston and Charlestown, separated as they are by a few 
feet of tide water, and connected by a bridge. Charlestown has 
always been virtually a part of this city. Her census added to 
our own will help to give our city that importance abroad, as it 
regards her population numerically considered, which she deserves, 
and which has a vast deal more weight than people generally are 
aware of. Let Roxbury be joined to our limits next, and finally 
our census will show that Boston is not so far behind even New 
York in population as the quidnuncs would have us believe. 
Vive ’annexation ! 


+ > 
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Grain.—The Milwaukie Sentinel of Sept. 26th says, that over 
sixty cars, loaded with produce, arrived there on Saturday after- 
noon and night, by the Milwaukie and Mississippi Railroad, bring- 
ing 18,000 bushels of grain, 1000 bushels of potatoes, 300 barrels 
of flour, 760 barrels mill feed, besides lots of other items. Some 
5000 bushels of grain came from Whitewater alone, and we learn 
the station-house there, as elsewhere on the line, is groaning under 
the weight of produce waiting transportation. 


Procress.—The Connecticut clock-makers are just now said to 
be filling large orders for China and Japan. That is the regular 
process of American civilization in foreign parts—“ clocks ”’ first, 
then “newspapers.” ‘Mass meetings” and “re-annexation ” 
follow in due time. 


An American Prima Donna ItaLy.—Miss Juliana G. 
May, of Washington city, after instruction for several years under 
the best masters of Naples and Florence, has commenced her ca- 
reer as a professional vocalist at Verona for sixteen nights. 


Corron Facrories.—A company of Boston capitalists are 
building some cotton factories, to be known as the Warren Cotton 
Mills, at Whippleville, about two miles west of Warren Centre, 
Rhode Island. 


> 


New Power Printixe Press.—Mr. Abram Keach, formerly 
of the Lowell News, has invented a new power printing press, 
which is highly spoken of by those who have seen it. 


> 


Musicat.—Mr. William Mason’s concerts in his native city 
proved most brilliantly successful, and Boston has reason to be 
proud of one who has so distinguished himself. 


COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 

According to the Shipping List, the export of specie from this 
port for the month of September was $943,423 97, nearly all of 
which was sent to Europe. As compared with August, it shows 
a decrease of $53,968 63. The total export since January l—a 
period of nine months—amounts to $5,690,008 51. The amount 
exported during the year 1853 did not exceed $3,127,879 53. 
The export of ice during September was 5882 tons, making a 
total this year of 93,132 tons. The amount of shipping in port 
at the present time is very large. There were at the various 
wharves one day, recently, 59 ships, 60 barques, 85 brigs and 65 
schooners, besides a large fleet of coasting vessels. Freights are 
rather dull for the largest class of ships; colliers still get two 
dollars per ton to Philadelphia. 


Destructive.—lIt is estimated that the armies of Europe have 
lost over 50,000 men by the cholera alone—more than have been 
killed in all the battles yet fought. It would not be surprising if 
this unseen foe should do more towards restoring peace to dis- 
tracted Europe than all the cannon at the command of all the 
powers of the old world. 


New Macazine.—We shall issue on the first of January a new 
magazine. In our next number a prospectus of the same will appear. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, George W. Heard, Esq. to Miss Catherine M. Young. 
By Rev. Mr. Baury. Mr. Henry Drew to Miss Ellen 8. Farmer. 
By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Charles M. Avery to Miss Sarah E. Baker. 
By Kev. Mr. Sargent, Mr. William Wallace to Miss Emily Champney. 
By Rev. Mr. Robinson, Mr. Daniel K. Lovell to Miss Rosanna Wright. 
By Rev. Dr. Blagden, Mr. Calvin G. Page to Miss Susan H. Keep. 
At Cambridgeport, by Kev. Thomas Whittemore, Mr. Joel Willey to Miss 
Elizabeth E. Clark, of Lowell. 
At Cambridge, by Rev. Dr. Newell, Francis Howland, Esq., of New York, to 
Miss Frances Worthington Ames. 
At Dorchester, Mr. Elisha Walker, of Boston, to Miss Ellen M. Jordan. 
At Jamaica Plain, Mr. David R. Gabriel to Miss Sarah Ann Jones, of Lun- 
enberg, N. 8. 
At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Eddy, Mr. John W. Smith to Miss Mary Madison, of 
Vershire, Vt. 
At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. Alvin Armitage to Miss Susan 
Hilton. 
At Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Loomis, Mr. Francis H. Holton, of Boston, to Misa 
Anna M., daughter of J. Quincy Blake, Esq., of Bedford. 
At Chilmark, by Rev. Mr. Tasker, Mr. Samuel T. Hancock to Miss Sophro- 
nia P. Pease. 
At Nantucket, by Rev. Mr. Crawford, Mr. Isaac Barlow to Miss Jane H. 
Coles. 
At Grafton, by Rev. Mr. Brown, Mr. Willard D. Wheeler to Miss Sarah W., 
daughter of Calvin W. Forbush, Esq. 
At Philadelphia, by Rev. Mr. Folechi, Mr. I. M. Reddy, of New York, to 
Rignorina Maria Concetta La Grass, of Philadelphia. ‘ 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs. Deborah Burgess, 71; Mr. Lewis Hersey, 59; Mr. John 
Hammond, 66; Miss Margaret Flynn, 38; Mrs. Ann McRae, of Halifax, N. 8., 
66; Mr. Thomas Somerby, 78; Miss Sarah Hunter, 24; Ella Clifford, only 
child of Mr. David D. and Olive 8. Garland, 2 years; Mr. Granville Malcom 
Lenfest, 26; Mr. Thomas E. Lillie, 45; Mr. William H. H. Page, printer, 23; 
Mrs. Meletiah Chaddock, 84. 

At Roxbury, Mrs. Jane Downey, formerly of Neweastle, Me., 52. 

At Watertown, Mrs. Hannah, wife of Mr. James Fullerton, 68. 

At Milton, Mr. Henry A. Penniman, formerly of this city, 87. 

At West Cambridge, Delmont Locke, Esq., 38. 

At West Roxbury, Mrs. Charlotte Smith, 37. 

At Jamaica Plain, Mrs. Betsey, wife of Mr. Amos Holbrook, 73. 

At Weymouth, Miss Khoda Arnold, 66. 

At Lynn, Widow Ruth Turner, 84. 

At Franklin, Mr. James V. T. Woodward, of Somerville, 35. 

At South Dartmouth, Mr. John Holland, 94. 

At Dartmouth, Miss Eliza Jane Macomber, 20. 

At East Falmouth, Mrs. Susan L. Nye, of Sandwich, 24. 

At Lunenburg, Miss Eliza A., daughter of Rev. S. H. Peckham, 21. 

At Fall River, Mr. John Briggs, 70; Mr. Richard Whitaker, 37. 

At Lenox, Col. Levi Belden, 54. 

At Leicester, Mr. Calvin Flint Spear, late of New York, 46. 

At Alford, Mr. Jabez Davis, 88. 

At Wilmot Flat. Adelaide, only child of Mr. John and Mrs. McBerry, 11 mos. 

At Providence, Mrs. Mary, wife of Mr. John A. Emerson, 32. 
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A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 
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mechanical execution an elegant specimen of art. The size of the paper is 
fifteen hundred and sixty-four square inches, giving a greatumount of reading 
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Each six months will make a volume of 416 pages, with about one thousand 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial. 
FAME, 
BY C. KESSLER. 


~~ 


Like the dying embers lying 
On the hearthstone in the hall, 
Some strange dreaming thought is gleaming 
In my brain, with power to call: 
All the stirring deeds occurring 
On the sea, and on the land; 
All the softest, all the loftiest 
Strains called forth by harper’s hand! 


Long and weary is the dreary 

Path that leads to earthly fame! 
Ever living, unforgiving, 

If deserved by deed of shame! 
With unceasing, still increasing 

Praise she follows deeds of death, 
Yet forgetful, often fitful, 

Lives or dies her heavenly breath. 


When appearing, how endearing 
Is she to the poet’s mind! 

He is holding, and unfolding 
All her powers for human kind! 

All the praises which he raises, 
Make man’s immortality ; 

Yet unkindly, Fame unkindly 
Lets her darling often die! 


{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


ELDORADO. 


No. VI. 


BY THOMAS BULFINCH. 


Wuew Raleigh on his first arrival broke up the Spanish settle- 
ment in Trinidad, he took Berrio, the governor, prisoner, and 
earried him with him in his voyage up the river. Berrio scems 
to have borne his fate with good temper, and conciliated the good 
will of Raleigh, so that when the expedition returned to the mouth 
of the river, he was set at liberty, and collected his little colony 
again. Berrio probably shared the same belief as Raleigh in the 
existence of the kingdom of Eldorado, within the limits of his 
province, and was naturally desirous to avail himself of the respite 
which Ife gained by the termination of Raleigh’s expedition, until 
it should return in greater force, to penetrate to Eldorado and 
take possession for himself and his countrymen. With these 
views he sent an officer of his, Domingo de Vera, to Spain, to 
levy men, sending, according to Raleigh’s account, “divers im- 
ages, as well of men as of beasts, birds and fishes, cunningly 
wrought in gold,” in hopes to persuade the king to yield him 
some further help. This agent was more successful than Raleigh 
in obtaining belief. He is described as a man of great ability, and 
little scrupulous as to truth. Having been favorably received by 
the government, he attracted notice by appearing in a singular 
dress, which, as he was of great stature, and rode always a great 
horse, drew all eyes, and made him generally known as the Indian 
Chief of Eldorado, and the rich lands. Some trinkets in gold he 
displayed, of Indian workmanship, and some emeralds, which he 
had brought from America, and promised stores of both; and by 
the aid of influential persons, he obtained 70,000 dollars at Madrid, 
and 5000 afterwards at Seville, authority to raise any number of 
adventurers (though Berrio had asked only for three hundred 
men), and five good ships to carry them out. Adventurers flocked 
to him in Toledo, La Mancha and Estremadura. The expedition 
was beyond example popular. Twenty captains of infantry, who 
had served in Italy and Flanders, joined it. Not only those who 
had their fortunes to seek were deluded; men of good birth and 
expectations left all to engage in the conquest of Eldorado ; and 
fathers of families gave up their employments, and sold their 
goods, and embarked with their wives and children. Solicitations 
and bribes were made use of by eager volunteers. The whole ex- 
pedition consisted of more than 2000 persons. 

They reached Trinidad after a prosperous voyage ; and took 
possession of the town. The little mischief which Raleigh had 
done had been easily repaired, for indeed there was little that he 
could do. The place did not contain thirty familics, and the stran- 
gers were to find shelter as they could. Rations of biscuit and 
salt meat, pulse or rice were served out to them ; but to diminish 
the consumption as much as possible, detachments were sent off 
in canoes to the main land, where Berrio had founded the town of 
St. Thomas. Some flotillas effected their progress safely, but one 
which consisted of six canoes, met with bad weather, and only 
three succeeded in entering the river, after throwing their cargoes 
overboard. The others made the nearest shore, where they were 
descried by the Caribs, a fierce tribe of natives, who slew them all 
except a few women whom they carried away, and one soldier, 
who escaped to relate the fate of his companions. 

The city of St. Thomas contained at that time four hundred 
men, beside women and children. Berrio, to prepare the way for 
the discovery and conquest of Eldorado, sent out small parties of 
the new comers, under experienced persons, that they might be 
seasoned to the difliculties which they would have to undergo, and 
learn how to conduct themselves in their intercourse with the 
Indians. They were to spread the news that the king had sent 
out many Spaniards, and a large supply of axes, caps, hawk-bells, 
looking-glasses, combs, and such other articles of traffic as were 
in most request. They saw no appearance of those riches which 
Raleigh had heard of, nor of that plenty which he had found. The 
people with whom they met had but a scanty subsistence for 
themselves, and so little of gold or silver or anything else to barter 


for the hatchets and trinkets of the Spaniards, that they were 
glad of the chance to labor as boatmen, or give their children in 
exchange for them. 

Berrio was not discouraged by the result of these journeys. 
Like Raleigh he was persuaded that the great and golden city 
stood on the banks of a great lake from which the river Caroli 
issued, about twelve leagues east of the mouth whereof his town 
was placed. <A force of 800 men was now ordered on the discov- 
ery. The command was given to Correa, an officer accustomed 
to Indian warfare. Three Franciscan monks, and a lay brother 
of the same order accompanied the expedition. Having reached 
a spot where the country was somewhat clevated, and the temper- 
ature cooler than in the region they had passed, they hutted them- 
selves on a sort of prairie, and halted there in the hope that rest 
might restore those who began to feel the effect cf an unwhole- 
some climate. The natives not only abstained from any acts of 
hostility, but supplied them with fruits and a sort of cassava (tap- 
ioca). This they did in sure knowledge that disease would soon 
subdue these new-come Spaniards to their hands. It was not long 
before a malignant fever broke out among the adventurers, which 
carried off a third part of their number. One comfort only was 
left them ; the friars continued every day to perform mass in a 
place where all the sufferers could hear it; and no person dicd 
without performing and receiving all the offices which the Romish 
church has enjoined. Correa himself sank under the disease. He 
might possibly have eseaped it, acclimated as he was, if he had 
not overtasked himself, when food was to be sought from a dis- 
tance, and carried heavy loads to spare those who were less equal 
to the labor. For now the crafty Indians no longer brought sup- 
plies, but left the weakened Spaniards to provide for themselves 
as they could, and when Correa was dead, of whom as a man ac- 
customed to Indian war, they stood in fear, they collected their 
forces, and fell upon the Spaniards, who apprehended no danger, 
and were most of them incapable of making any defence. The 
plan appears to have been concerted with a young Indian chief, 
who accompanied the Spaniards under pretence of friendship, and 
the women whom the Indians brought with them to carry home 
the spoils of their enemics, bore their part with stones and stakes 
in the easy slaughter. The Spaniards who escaped the first at- 
tack fled with all speed, some without weapons, and some without 
strength to use them. The friars were the last to fly. With the 
soldiers to protect them they brought off their portable altar, two 
crosses and a crucifix. No attempt at assistance was made, ex- 
cept when a fugitive fell by the way. The word then passed for 
one of the fathers ; some soldiers stood with their muskets to pro- 
tect him while he hastily confessed and absolved the poor wretch, 
whom his countrymen then commended to God, and left to the 
mercy of the Indians ! 

In some places the enemy set fire to the grass and shrubbery 
which in that climate grows with extreme luxuriance, by which 
means many of this miserable expedition perished. Not quite 
thirty out of the whole number got safe back to the town of St. 
Thomas. That place was ina deplorable state, suffering at once 
from a contagious disease and from a scarcity of provisions. To 
add to the distress about a hundred persons more had just arrived 
from Trinidad. They came of necessity, for there were no longer 
supplies of food at Trinidad, to sustain them. But they came 
with high-raised hopes, only repining at their ill luck in not having 
been in the first expedition, by which they supposd the first spoils 
of Eldorado had already been shared. They arrived like skeletons 
at a city of death. Not only were provisions scarce, but the supply 
of salt had altogether failed, and without it, health in that climate 
cannot be preserved. To add to their misery, the shoes had all 
been consumed, and the country was infested by that insect (the 
chigua), which burrows in the feet, and attacks the flesh wherever 
the slightest wound gives it access. The torment occasioned by 
these insects was such that the men willingly submitted to the only 
remedy they knew of, and had the sores cauterized with hot iron. 

Among those who had come from Spain to enter upon this land 
of promise, there was a “beata’” or pious woman, who had 
been attached to a convent in Madrid, and accompanied a mar- 
ried daughter and her husband on this unhappy adventure, and 
devoted herself to the service of the sick. Some of the women 
and she among thei looking upon the governor, Berrio, as the 
sause of their miseries, and thinking that as long as he lived, 
there was no hope of their escaping from this fatal place, re- 
solved to murder him, and provided themselves with knives for 
the purpose. The indignation against him was so general that 
they hesitated not to impart their design to one of the friars, 
and luckily for Berrio, he interposed his influence to prevent 
it. One of the women who had sold her possessions in Spain 
to join the expedition, made her way to the governor when the 
officers and friars were with him, and emptying upon the ground 
before him a bag which contained one hundred and fifty doub- 
loons, said, “ Tyrant, take what is left, since you have brought 
us here to die.” Berrio replied, with less of anger than of dis- 
tress in his countenance, “I gave no orders to Domingo de Vera 
that he should bring more than three hundred men.” He of- 
fered no opposition to the dep@ture of such as would. Many 
who had strength or resolution’ enough, trusted themselves to 
the river in such canoes as they could find, without boatmen 
or pilot, and endeavored to make their way back to Trinidad ; 
some perishing by the hands of the natives, others by drowning, 
others by hunger on the marshy shores which they reached. 
Vera soon died of a painful discase in Trinidad, and Berrio 
did not long survive him. Such was the issue of this great 
attempt for the conquest of the golden empire; “of which,” 
says an old Spanish historian, “it may be said that it was like 
Nebuchadnezzar’s image, beginning in gold, but continuing through 
baser metal, till it ended in rude iron and base clay.” 


[Gathered for Gleason's Pictorial.] 


DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[The following daily record of past events will be continued from week to week ; 
exhibiting a schedule of remarkabie occurrences in the history of the past, 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct.) 


OCTOBER FIFTEENTH. 

1791.—Lieut. Col. Croghan born at Locust Grove, Ohio. 

1817.—Kosciusko, Revolutionary ally of Washington, diced, 
aged 81. 

1838.—Mrs. McLean (L. E. Landon), died in Africa,aged 36, 

1840.—Napoleon’s remains disinterred, by the Prince de Join- 
ville. 

1847.—Destructive freshet on the Juniata river, Pa. 

OCTOBER SIXTEENTH. 

1725.—Gazette, first New York paper, published by John 
Bradford. 

1741.—Boston Cadets organized by Governor Shirley. 

1787.—Congress voted gold medal to Paul Jones. 

1793.—Marie Antoinette beheaded, aged 37. 

1829.—Tremont House, Boston, completed. 

OCTOBER SEVENTEENTH. 
940.—Athelston, first king of the English, died. 

1540.—Francis Ist commissioned Jacques Cartier to colonize 
Canada. 

1777.—Burgoyne surrendered to Gates, at Saratoga. 

1803.—Agra, the key of Hindoston, surrendered to the British. 

1840.—The Prince de Joinville sailed from St. Helena with 
Napoleon’s remains. 

1850.—Union festival held at Lexington. 

OCTOBER EIGHTEENTH. 
1775.—Montgomery defeated 7th British regiment at Chambly. 
1775.—Captain Cresap, of the Ist Rifles, died at New York, 
aged 33. 

1799.—Capitulation of the Duke of York in North Holland. 
1812.—Capt. Jones, in the “ Wasp,” captures the “ Frolic.” 
1844.—Fatal gale at Buffalo and on Lake Erie. 

OCTOBER NINETEENTH. 
1216.—Henry III. of England crowned. 
1735.—John Adains born at Quincy, Mass. 
1745.—Dean Jonathan Swift, the noted writer, died, aged 78. 
1777.—Battle at Bemus’s Heights. 
1781.—Washington victorious at Yorktown, Va. 
1824.—Virginia festival to Lafayette, at Yorktown. 
1842.—Monterey, California, captured by Commodore Jones. 
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OCTOBER TWENTIETH. 
1492.—America discovered by Columbus. (New Style). 
1784.—Lord Palmerston, English diplomatist, born. 
1838.—Reported capture of the “ Susquehannah” by a “long, 
low black schooner.” 
1842.—Grace Darling the heroine died, aged 27. 
1847.—Guayamas bombarded by the U. S. squadron. 
OCTOBER TWENTY-FIRST. 
1790.—Lamartine, the gifted French author, born at Macon. 
1798.—Revolt of the Moslems at Grand Cairo. 
1805.—Great naval victory of Nelson at Trafalgar. 
1820.—U. S. ship Delaware launched at Norfolk, Va. 


THE TOO HASTY REPROOF, 

“ Neighbor,” said I to one of my friends who lives near me, “you 
have sadly plashed your stockings! In the state in which the 
roads now are, a little care is necessary, which, it is very plain you 
have not exercised. If you were a little more careful, your ap- 
pearance would not be a whit less respectable.” 

My neighbor quite civilly thanked me for my very excellent 
advice, and then added that, as I had so narrowly scrutinized his 
stockings, it would do me no harm to take a glance at my own. 
This 1 immediately did, and found to my confusion, that if he 
had been in the mud, I had surely been in the mire. I cannot tell 
how it happened, but certain it is that I was not in a fit state to 
call him to account in the manner I had done. However, this ad- 
vantage attended the affair: I resolved another time to give a 
sharp look-out for my own imperfections, before I ventured to re- 
buke those of another. 


**O, wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursel’s as others see us! 
It wad frae monie a bluder free us, 
And foolish notion.” 


If it were only half as easy to amend ourselves as to reprove 
others, and if by giving advice we could secure the benefit we are 
so intent to confer upon our neighbors, how often would old Hum- 
phrey be spared the mortifying reflection that he was scattering 
abroad what was needed at home! Only a few days ago, while 
in the very act of recommending more care in a servant who up- 
set a salt cellar, he knocked a drinking glass from the table with 
his elbow and broke it in pieces. —Old Humphrey. 


+ > 


THE JEWISH RACE. 

For cighteen hundred years the Hebrews have been dispersed 
into different latitudes and climates, and they have preserved them- 
selves most distinet from any intermixture with the other races of 
mankind. There are some Jews still lingering in the valleys of 
the Jordan, having been oppressed by the successive conquerors 
of Syria for ages—a low race of people, and described by trust- 
worthy travellers as being black as any of the Ethiopian races. 
Others of the Jewish people, participating in European civiliza- 
tion, and dwelling in the northern nations, show instances of the 
light complexion—the blue eyes and light hair of the Scandinavi- 
an families. We see then how to account for the differences in 
color, without having to refer them to original or specific distine- 
tion.—Prof. Owen. 


>» 


He that has the fewest faults, has comparatively none at all; no 
man has more faults than he who pretends to have none. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE, 

The President’s house-grounds, on the south side, have recently 
been adorned with a new fountain, the basin of which is twenty- 
four feet in diameter, and the rim of granite. —— A large whale 
was found dead, floating, about five miles from Westport, Nova 
Scotia, some time since. It was secured by Captain Laffoley, of 
the schooner Farewell. In the fish were two harpoons ; it was 
one hundred feet long, and was worth $1000.—— Hon. David 
Sears, of this city, has presented a splendid bell to Grace church, 
Walker’s parish, Albermarle county, Va. —— A lump of gold from 
the Slate Hill Gold Mining Company’s mine in Virginia, was re- 
ceived recently by the treasurer of the United States Mint, of the 
value of about $600. This lump is the product of two wecks’ 
labor. Quite an excitement was recently occasioned in Fred- 
ericton, New Brunswick, by the marriage of a French girl to an 
Indian. Parental opposition was unable to subdue their love for 
each other, and the copper-colored aboriginal bore off his lady love, 
attired in a full costume of Indian toggery, in triumph. Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce, a man of some standing in the church of Eng- 
land, has resigned his office in consequence of his scruples to ac- 
knowledge the queen as the head of the church —— The Free Will 
Baptist Seminary, at North Parsonville, Me., was destroyed by 
fire not long since. The loss on the building, furniture, and ap- 
paratus is $4500, on which there was but $200 insurance. There 
were one hundred and eighty pupils in attendance at the present 
term. In Butler county, Ohio, two men laid a wager as to 
who could drink the largest quantity of whiskey. One of them 
drank a gallon and half a pint of the raw liquor, and died about 
fifteen minutes after taking the last draught. A complete set 
of machinery for the manufacture of muskets has been ordered 
by the British government, modelled after that used at Springfield. 
The machinery is in process of construction at Chickopee Falls. 
This is a handsome compliment to American ingenuity. A 
detective police has been established in Cincinnati. It consists of 
four oflicers detached from the regular police force. The Board 
of the American Sunday School Union, at Philadelphia, has made 
to the library of Harvard University a donation of all its publica- 
tions, amounting to more than nine hundred volumes. —— The 
assessed valuation of Boston this year is $225,000,000, a gain of 
nineteen millions over last year. The bare increase of valuation 
in this city since 1853 is more than the whole valuation of Port- 
land, Salem, New Bedford, or any other New England city, ex- 
cept Providence, R. I. The price of breadstuffs is now so 
much lower in England than in America that several cargoes of 
flour are said to have been lately shipped from Liverpool for New 
York. The Woodstock (Shenandoah county, Va.,) Tenth 
Legion says: “ The late potato crop in this region is a very fine 
one; indeed, the potatoes are so fine, so exceedingly fine, that few 
persons will go to the trouble of digging them. It is said that 
the U. 8. government favors the measure of removing the Charles- 
town navy yard to Newport, or of incorporating it with that of 
Portsmouth. The locusts are cating up Central America. So 
devastating have been their operations that the government has 
been compelled to offer a bounty for their destruction. One of the 
papers printed at Costa Rica states that three thousand sacks of 
sixty pounds each had been paid for up to the last of July. The 
damage to the rice plantations of Georgia and South Carolina, by 
the late terrible storm on the South Atlantic coast, is estimated 
at three millions of dollars. 


DISCOVERY IN ITALY. 

It is stated by a letter quoted by the Parliament Turin, of June 
2d, that the tomb of Odoacer, king of the Heruli, has been discov- 
ered at Ravenna by some workmen, who, it appears, found the 
body encased in a suit of armor of gold, which they broke into 
pieces and secretly sold. The matter was, however, soon divulged, 
and further investigation has led to the discovery of some precious 
articles which had escaped the rapacity of the culprits, and of a 
monumental inscription, confirming the fact of its being the tomb 
of Odoacer. Odoacer was king of the barbarians who overthrew 
the Western Roman empire in the year 476. He was murdered 
by his conqueror, Theodoric the Great, A. D. 493, and was bur- 
ied at Ravenna, where, after the lapse of thirteen hundred and 
sixty years, his remains have been found. 


A Gem or Tuovent.—The Rev. Robert Hall most beauti- 
fully and truly says: “ Religion is the final centre of repose; the 
goal to which all things tend, apart from which man is a shadow, 
his very existence a riddle, and stupendous scenes of nature which 
surround him as unmeaning as the leaves of the sybil scattered in 
the wind.” 


Romantic.—The New Orleans Picayune acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of a note enclosing ten dollars, to be appropriated to the use 
of the Washington Monument. The sum was collected for this 
purpose by a young and beautiful lady, in the character of a flower 
girl, who distributed her bouquets at a fancy ball, on a previous 
evening. 


+ > 


Benevo_ent.—During the scarcity of corn in Kentucky, when 
many holders are selling their hoards at a high price, Major John 
H. Hanley, of Jessamine county, has thrown open his granaries 
to the poor, and invited them to help themselves, without money 
and without price. 


Tonacco 1x Virernta.—At the various tobacco houses in 
Virginia there have been inspected during the year ending first 
of September, 44,465 hhds. of tobacco, against 44,421 hhds last 
year. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


Hon. Pressley Ewing, M. C. from Kentucky, died of cholera 
on the 28th ult., at the Mammoth Cave. 

The Buffalo Express notices a singular accident in that city. 
S. D. Rice, Esq., while killing musquitoes in his bed-room, fell 
from his chair and broke three of his ribs. 

The same Grand Jury which indicted the mayor of New York, 
has found bills of indictment against one thousand one hundred 
and thirteen persons for selling liquor without license. 

In Brimfield, good potatoes can be bought for two shillings a 
bushel; and in Southbridge they have been sold as low as twenty- 
five cents a bushel, and apples at one dollar a barrel. 

The concourse of pious pilgrims at the shrine of Juggernaut 
was so great this year that a local famine ensued, and hundreds of 
Hindoos were to be seen lying in the roads dying of starvation. 

Three eminent lawyers of New York, viz., Charles O’Connor, 
Daniel Lord, and Greene C. Bronson, have given legal opinions 
to the effect that the New Haven Railroad Company is fully re- 
sponsible for the over-issued stock. 

Mrs. Ann Royall, of Washington, died in that city on Sunday 
week, at an advanced age. She was a remarkable woman twenty 
years ago, when she was well known as a writer, and as publisher 
for many years of the Washington Paul Pry. 

Bayard Taylor remarks in the preface to his “ Journey to Cen- 
tral Africa,” that there is an old Italian proverb, which says a man 
has lived to no purpose unless he has either built a house, begot- 
ten a son, or written a book. 

The Bay of Samana lies in the north-castern corner of the 
island of St. Domingo. Its entrance, which looks out upon the 
Atlantic, is about twenty-four miles wide, and its waters ex- 
tend fifty miles inland. 

All the accounts from Mississippi, Alabama, and the larger part 
of Louisiana and Georgia, respecting the cotton crop, represent 
that it has lately sustained much injury from heavy rains, and that 
there will be a short yield. 

Mrs. Elizabeth McCarty, of Mattapoisett, while stepping from 
the cars of the train for New York, a short time ago, after they had 
been put in motion, fell from the steps, and was so badly crushed 
between the cars and platform that she died in a few minutes. 

In Amherst county, Va., a short time since, a farmer by the name 
of William Lavender, put some strychnine in a bowl of milk for 
the purpose of poisoning dogs, and while he was absent a short 
time, his family, thirteen in number, partook of the milk, and at 
last accounts four of them had died. The others, it was hoped, 
would recover. 

A passport was recently issued from the state department at 
Washington, for a young Chinaman named Yung Wing, who has 
just graduated at Yale College with the highest honors, and who, 
after a sojourn of cight years in the United States, is about return- 
ing to China on a first visit to his friends. He is described as a 
person of fine talents and great learning. 

The population of Memphis, Tennessce, according to a local 
census just taken, is 12,687 persons, being an increase of twenty- 
five per cent. since the U.S. census of 1850 was taken. This, 
however, is only the enumeration of the city proper, for it appears 
that the city and suburbs have an aggregate population of 16,000. 
Memphis is one of the most flourishing towns on the Lower Mis- 
sissippi. 


Foreign Items. 


A double-barrelled cannon, to load at the breech, and the bar- 
rels of which may be moved in different directions, has been con- 
structed at Berlin, Prussia. 


Kossuth and Pulszky are both residing in London with their 
families. Kossuth’s two sons, aged eleven and thirteen years, 
are attending school. ‘The fumily lives in a very plain and eco- 
nomical style. 

A swarm of bees have taken possession of one of the lions at 
the entrance of Wynyard Park, Durham, England, having formed 
mee comb in the body of the statue, and gained entrance by a hole 
in the ear. 


An English physician, by comparing the bills of mortality for 
four successive years, including a cholera year, has ascertained 
that the average deaths do not exceed those of yeurs when there 
is no epidemic. 


Mr. Carden, the wealthy lawyer recently convicted in Ireland of 
an attempted abduction, was immediately after his sentence at- 
tired in the common jail dress, his head shaven, and he was set 
upon the treadmill for the usual space of time. 


The bouquets thrown to Madame Grisi at her last appearance 
in London made a pile half as high as the walls of the green-room. 
It was thus a green-room indeed ; and the flower gardeners must 
have blessed her with all their hearts—and pockets too. 

Near Manchester, England, Mr. Thomas Winder, an extensive 
clothier, feeling fatigued, laid himself down and fell asleep in a 
field; while in this state he was attacked by a large pig, which 
tore off the lower part of his nose, besides dreadfully laccrating 
his face. 

The bishop of Victoria, describing his late tour in southern In- 
dia, says that there is now a Bramin in the Judge’s Court, and 
educated in Madras University, who gained the prize for the best 
essay on the evidences in favor of the Christian religion, and who 
yet remains a heathen ! 

An elephant at Holyhead, England, broke from a stable in the 
night, walked up one long flight of steps and down another into a 
wine cellar, broke several bottles of wine and drank their con- 
tents, and then lay down and went to sleep. He was found the 
next day, looking the picture of contentment. 


A person decamped from Nottingham, England, recently, with 
four hundred pounds in his possession, the property of a married 
lady. She pursued him to Liverpool, had him arrested and brought 
on shore from a ship bound for Australia, but finally consented to 
accompany him to Australia, leaving her husband to rejoice at his 
deliverance. 

M. Fremict, the first sculptor of animals in France, has been 
commissioned by the emperor to carve miniature specimens, in 
marble, of the soldiers of every corps in the army. ‘The accou- 
trements of both men and horses are to be faithful to life. The 
height of the infantry statues will be eight inches, and the collec- 
tion will number about one hundred statuettes. 


In France, some time ago, a man was killed while working on a 
railroad. The accident was caused by neglect of a signal to warn 
him of an approaching train. The widow brought an action for 
damages, and the company was obliged to pay her one hundred 
dollars down, forty dollars a year for life, and twenty dollars a 
year to each of her children, up to the age of eighteen. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... If our painful peregrinations in studies be destitute of a su- 
preme light, it is nothing else but a miscrable kind of wandering.— 
Scaliger. 

.... It is better to be affected with a true penitent sorrow for 
sin, than to be able to resolve the most difficult cases about it.— 
Thomas a Kempis. 

.-+. The man of sense does not so much apply himself to the 
most learned writings, in order to acquire knowledge, as he does 
to the most rational, to fortify his reason.—St. Evremond. 

Parents are commonly more careful to bestow wit on their 
children than virtue ; the art of speaking well than doing well: 
but their manners ought to be the great concern.—Dr. Fuller. 

.++. The two most essential points in moral philosophy, are, a 
last end, and the means of attaining it; and that beatitude consists 
in the noblest action of a man in reference to the most excellent 
object.— Aristotle. 


--. Religion in a magistrate strengthens his authority, be- 
cause it procures veneration, and gains a reputation to it. In all 
the affairs of this world, so much reputation is in reality so much 
power.— Tillotson. 

..+. What sculpture is to a block of marble, education is to a 
human soul. The philosopher, the saint and the hero, the wise, 
the good or the great man very often lie hid and eoncealed in a 
plebeian, which proper education might haye disinterred and 
have brought to light.— Spectator. 


oker’s Budget. 


“T have very little respect for the ties of this world,” as the 
chap said when the rope was put around his neck. 

A bright-eyed, curly-haired boy, three years old, was, on ac- 
count of his good behaviour, promised a child’s drum to-morrow. 
Early the next morning he turned to his mother and said, ‘‘ Marm, 
is to-lay to-morrow !” 

A fellow being ordered to be publicly whipped, addressed the 
judge: “ My lord, I'll submit to the punishment, if you insist on 
it; but I don’t like it; I might have con a good scholar now if I 
had been fond of that amusement at school.” 

“ Dear sir,” lisped a great lady, in a watered silk, at the World’s 
Fair, “have the goodness to inform me if there are noblemen in 
the United States?” ‘ Yes, ma’am,” answered a full-fed Jona- 
than; “Iam one of them.” 

There was once a clergyman in New Hampshire noted for his 
long sermons and indolent habits. “ How is it,” said a man to his 
neighbor, “ that Parson , the laziest man living, writes those 
interminable sermons?” “ Why,” said the other, “he probably 
gets to writing, and is too lazy to stop.” 

Those two celebrated divines and scholars, Drs. South and Sher- 
lock, were disputing on some religious subject, when the latter ac- 
cused the other of using wit in the controversy. “ Well,” said 
South, “ suppose it had pleased God to give you wit, what would 
you have done 

A lover once wrote to a lady who rejected him, saying that he 
intended to retire “to some secluded spot, and breathe away his 
life in sighs.” To which the lady replied, by inquiring whether 
they were to be medium or large size. The man has not since 
been heard from. 
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GOING TO CHURCH. 

The engraving above is from a picture drawn by Bendeman, 
and painted by the late Mr. Howard, of London. It is a landscape 
reposing in the stillness of the Sabbath, with a village congrega- 
tion going to the house of God, through fields blessed with plenty. 
It is a scene which may be witnessed in many a village of South 
Germany. The roadside shrine to which the old man is rever- 
ently uncovering, will be immediately recognized by the traveller 
as a local feature. This painting belongs to the later style of 
Bendeman, the head of the Dusseldorf school. His earliest ef- 
fort was the religious or symbolic-historical. His “ Mourning 
Jews,” taken from the Psalm; “ By the waters of Babylon we 
sat down and wept,” is well known. Like his “ Jeremiah on the 
ruins of Jerusalem,” it has had a great popularity as an engrav- 
ing. He also excels in the Idyllic; and his scenes taken from 
rural life, are very beautiful. Such are his “Two Girls at the 
Fountain,” the “ Harvest,” the “Shepherd and Shepherdess,” 
and the “‘ Going to Church,” which we have reproduced. The 
characteristics of Bendeman are his calm, gentle temperament, 
deep religious feeling and excessive modesty; all these may be 
traced in his works. He is the son of a rich banker of Berlin, 
and was a pupil of Schadow. The design is expressive of a pure 
and simple taste, and delineates a lifelike view of rural Sabbath 
life in Germany. 


GOING TO CHURCH. 


TOLEDO AND ITS MANUFACTORY OF ARMS, 

Every one has heard of the famous Toledo sword-blades, which, 
indeed, have been renowned all the world over. We therefore 
present a general view of the city where these weapons were and 
are manufactured. The picturesque bridge on the right of the 
picture, is San Martin. It was built by the Moors, but has.un- 
dergone many changes in consequence of numerous repairs, and 
we might say, mutilations. It is overlooked by the black ruins 
of the Alcazar of Don Pedro the Cruel, which are themselves 
overlooked by the pretty chapel of San Juan de los Reyes, con- 
structed by Ferdinand and Isabella on their return from the con- 
quest of Grenada. On the exterior of the church the architect 
employed for ornaments the numerous chains of the Christian 
slaves who were delivered at the moment of the taking of Gren- 
ada. This dark and speaking decoration is striking, and for a 


long time arrests the pensive eye. The oval gate in the line of | 


wall is the Puerta del Sol, the gate of the sun. The steeple in 
the middle of the drawing is that of the beautiful and rich ca- 
thedral, the interior of which was built in the 14th and the exte- 
rior in the 16th century. The enormously rich Cardinal Cisne- 
ros, archbishop of Toledo, expended incredible sums upon it in 
the 16th century, and made it one of the most gorgeous and pic- 
turesque edifices conceivable. The river which almost encloses 
the city in its sweep, is the Tagus. The manufactory is the 


large mass of buildings in the foreground. In all ages, even to 
the most remote and ncroic, say the haughty and proud Toledans, 
their city was famous for the temper and goodness of its swords. 
After the expulsion of the Moors it was a great honor to be an 
armorer, and great privileges were granted to this craft. All 
who wished could not adopt it. It was necessary to submit to 
certain proofs, to be a master of the trade, and to possess stain- 
less honor and integrity. Then the ayuntamiento would give 
you a diploma and you might follow the profession. Some of the 
most famous artizans of Toledo were Nicholas Hortuno, Juan 
Martinez, Antonio Ruiz and Dionisio Covrientes. Their famous 
names on old rusted blades dazzle and rejoice the eyes of peace- 
ful amateurs of ancient panoplies. In the time of these great 
names, it was the good old time, they manufactured good swords, 
and plenty of them, wherewith strong and hard blows were 
stricken, but when gunpowder changed the whole system of mu- 
tual slaughter, their successors forged in vain on the banks of 
the river in an edifice especially adapted to the purpose. The 
edifice, in the foreground of our engraving, contains workshops 
for the manufacture of everything connected with the bayonet, 
sword, pike, etc., blades, guards and scabbards. The blades are 
made of bar-stee] joined with pieces of old horse shoes which are 
extremely malleable. Before the final polishing the blades undergo 
severe proofs, to test their strength and temper, 
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